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This entire organization is dedi- 
cated to every service that will 





help win the war. In this emer- 
gency Champion sticks to its high- 
ly essential task of producing vitally important paper products in the quantity 
and form that best serve Government, fighting forces, and war industries. 
Included are pulp for explosives, paper for shell and munition wrap, food 
containers, army maps and blackouts, and paper substitutes for certain crit- 





ical materials. Champion is proud of an ever-growing share in the war effort. 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO : .. CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 











Automatic centering with the Ludlow Self-Centering Stick 


Are you getting the best 
out of your Ludlow? 


We all realize it is important today that 
every production facility should contrib- 
ute its utmost to efficiency and economy. 
The Ludlow lends itself well to operation 
under these wartime conditions because 
of its noteworthy simplicity in mecha- 
nism and operation. Certain practices 
help printers to achieve the best results 
in efficiency and economy. 

= Keep the Ludlow in adjustment at all 
times. Clean regularly, particularly the 
crucible well and plunger. And always 
use clean metal in good condition. 

m Take advantage of possible short-cuts 
in composition. Gather matrices rather 
than picking up and carrying them to the 
stick one at a time. For words, names and 
other combinations, which are repeated 
in the copy, save out assembled matrices, 
and use them again in casting without 
necessity of re-setting them. Repeat-cast 
duplicated lines and make up forms in 
multiple, thus saving press impressions. 
m Use the Ludlow Self-Centering and 
Self-Quadding Sticks for centered and 
flush-left or flush-right lines. Take full 


advantage of the economies of all-slug 
make-up and lock-up. 

w Printers now operating under wartime 
conditions are finding new values in their 
Ludlow equipment. Ludlow is economi- 
cal because it eliminates operations and 
hence saves time. Ludlow conserves type 
metals, floor space and supplies. Unlim- 
ited amounts of composition in typefaces 
from 4 to 96 pt. (and up to 240 pt. in 
single characters) are all economically 
produced with the one simple machine, 
which is highly dependable and free from 
mechanical troubles. 

= Ruleform composition, so widely need- 
ed now, is produced by an economical, 
simple and positive system. 

m Since any competent compositor can 
quickly learn to operate the Ludlow, it 
makes possible a flexible utilization of 
manpower in face of frequent personnel 
changes—so important these days. 

= Consult with us freely for advice and 
suggestions about how to obtain the 
maximum usefulness, efficiency and ser- 
vice from Ludlow and Elrod equipments. 


LU D LOW TY POG RAP H CO. 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Bold and Radiant Medium 





Published monthly by bi ary Publishing Corporation, 309 West agg ol Bowers. Chicago, 


(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The 


inter, Terminal A 


Tage. oe rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 — 


100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cen’ 


Entered as second-class matter. June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 43, Tradepress Pub) ishing Cenpucotion. 
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In the high pressure production o ry mater 
inspection cards and production charts must 
printed on durable materials that can “take it.” 
Springhill products are ideally suited for these 
purposes — maximum value at miriimum cost. 


SPRINGHILL 


TAG e INDEX ¢e BRISTOL 
A Product of 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT 


Ideal for mimeo work 


INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR 
More copies, clear reproduction, in 
gelatin or spirit process. 
BEESWING MANIFOLD 
Strong, light-weight, water-marked 
manifold paper. 
ADIRONDACK LEDGER 
Economical, strong, water-marked ledger sheet; 
for accounting and records, 
ADIRONDACK BOND 
100% sulphite; economical, watermarked; six 
colors and white standard sizes and weights. 





THOUGHTFUL PLANNING IS A SERVICE TO THE NATION 
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Co-operation 





does it! 


1 8 TONS of printing presses 

awaited scrapping on the 
wooden eighth floor of a New 
York building. The scrap was 
vitally needed but the pounding 
of sledge hammers was not per- 
missible and the cost of dis- 
mantling and rigging the old 
presses ‘‘out the window’’ seem- 
ed excessive — at first! 





The printer called the branch 
office of the Miller Company. 
Then, a rigger and a scrap dealer 
were invited in. All went into a 
huddle to find ways and means 
to beat the obstacles. Everybody 
contributed something and an 
agreement satisfactory to all re- 
sulted. It wasn’t long before the 
old presses were on their way to 
the scrap pile as shown below. 


















All hands showed “V” 
for Victory as they 
loosened up the old 
presses for future ac- 
tive combat duty. 


“Keep ‘em flying”’ 
the riggers cheered, 
as one of the many 
parts of the old press- 
es was sailed down 
into the truck anx- 
iously waiting below. 
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To Ever Y_ 


PRINTER AND SCRAP 
COMMITTEE MEMBER 


fn Invitation 


...to utilize the War-Time Miller Scrap Allowance Plan in 





facilitating the scrapping of useless printing machinery — as a 


spur to industrial scrap collection. 


The War-Time Miller Scrap Allowance Plan benefits the 
national war effort, the printing industry and the individual 
printer. It has immediate and post-war values. It is constructive 
and helpful to everyone concerned (excepting the enemy). 
From coast to coast, printing machinery of all sizes and styles 


has been scrapped under the Miller Plan. 


Should you care to know about, suggest to another, or your- 
self use the War-Time Miller Scrap Allowance Plan under 
which three or fourfold the scrap value of old printing machin- 
ery may be realized by the owner, simple details of the Miller 


Plan will be given gladly, on request. 


No obligation is incurred. Merely mention your Company or 


affiliation when inquiring. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WARTIME SCRAP 
ALLOWANCE PLAN 













































































Russ H. Johnson at his post 
One of the SMICO boys serving his 


country, and overcoming difficulties, just 
as we are doing our duty at the home 
front supplying our customers with essen- 
tial printing and lithographic inks. 
SMICO high standards of service have 
been maintained by the ability of our 
seasoned personnel to meet the emer- 
gency by replacing materials with those 
available. 


It’s that SLEIGHT difference ! 


SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - WASHINGTON - CLEVELAND .- CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE - KANSAS CITY - FORT WORTH - LOS ANGELES 
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e@ A lot of shelves are going to be empty 
unless new packaging methods can be de- 
veloped. 


The protection of tin and foils, of plastics and 
other materials, is being denied to product 
after product to meet the demands of war. 
New products are coming along that require 
new packaging. 


All this you doubtless know. But do you know 
the versatility of paper? 


We know something about that subject, be 
cause we've been making a thousand miles 
of paper a day. 


And we have picked up a lot of information 
that may be useful to you. 


Please get us right. We do not expect to pull 


Can paper take the place 
of scarce materials ? 


All our research facilities are con- 
centrated on finding the answers. 


the answer out of a hat — certainly not in every 
instance. 
But we've learned the knack of tackling 


problems and solving them when we know 
exactly what the problems are. 


So we say —why not bring us your problems, 
and see what can be done? 


We're willing to put our time against yours — 
and if we can’t help, we'll say so. Why not 
write us today? 














For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 






































HE ADVERTISED 








Business THAT 


Wi l l LIVE 


The old saying, “When gone so soon for- 
got,” applies to businesses and brands as 
well as to individuals. In this fast changing 
world, products whose names are household 
words today will be unknown to the post- 
war generation, unless their names and 
merits are kept before the world by printed 


advertising. Good will, backed by honest 


HE WAS FORGOTTEN 


goods and sound business practices, is your 
greatest asset and must be nurtured. Con. 
sult your printer. He will prove your best 
helper and your greatest insurance for 


safeguarding the present and the future. 


CwIDS Oe”? 


We manufacture Buckeye Cover, Beckett Cover, 
Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, Beckett Text, Tweed 
Text, Beckett Offset and Beckett Opaque... all 
helpful papers in any advertising campaign. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio. Since 1848 
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SHATTERING ALL 
TRADITIONS... . 





Amcrica’s amazing Pa a 

are helping re-write naval 
strategy!! Racing at 60 miles 
an hour, they can close in and 
destroy a twenty million dollar 
battleship with one blow... 

turn and speed away before 

guns or torpedoes can be 
trained on them, What a shat- 
tering of traditions... a mos- 

quito attacking and destroying 


an elephant. 
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e Voice of the Printing Press 


Printing is the symbol of freedom, the director of modern 
progress, the tongue of civilization, the distributor of 
truth and learning. It is a permanent record that sub- 
stantiates right---and discredits wrong. It supports good 
thinking; it shames evil. 

Printing anticipates the future, voices the present, and 
records the past. It works for rich and poor, high and 
low--to entertain, to instruct, to give courage. It is a 





salesman, a financier, a preacher, a teacher; it is a sol- 
dier, an army in itself. 

On home fronts and fighting fronts--in War and in 
Peace --- Printing . . . now, as throughout its history .. . 
continues its tradition of building men’s minds and 


maintaining their morale. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 
Des Moines indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 


Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Houston Kansas City Oklahoma. City Springfield, 0. 
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* * 
* * 
Prevent Accidents \* * 
* * 


CONSERVE PRINTING’S MANPOWER 


SR Ay 
*\ /* And Help Win the War 
‘ety, 









America needs every man it can put to work on the production 
of the munitions and supplies it must have to win the war. In 1943 
employment on war production will go well beyond the twenty 
million mark—two times as many as are now so employed. These 
will include men skilled in more than 100 different necessary occu- 







pations—all bending their efforts toward a common end. At the 
same time the armed forces of the nation will probably be increased | 






to ten million men or more, and additional millions must be taken 





from other occupations to help harvest our food and industrial crops. 





Che Pp runting Industry, as well as other industries classed as 
non-essential to the war effort, will be called upon to supply some of 
these men who will be trained in new trades and occupations vital 
to Victory. Those who remain at work turning out the printing which 
the then-prevailing conditions will require must devote every pos- 
sible hour to production. 







Employing Pp 2inters and employees in printing plants can make 
a valuable contribution to our nation’s needs by helping to prevent 
loss of time through sickness and accidents. Every hour saved for ad- 
ditional production is a direct contribution toward winning the war. 






We suggest the appointment in each printing plant of a joint 
committee representing men and management to conserve our 
industry's manpower by safeguarding its health and preventing 
accidental injury. At least 75 per cent of productive time now thus 
lost can be saved. Let’s save it and help win the war! 








Conserve Printings Manpower 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





FOR,VICTORY 













Composed in Monotype Valiant, No. 412; Stylescript, No. 425, and Stymie Medium, No. 290JK 
































Patawite is made on precision fine-paper machines. That 
accounts for its unusual strength. That’s why it has such a 
smooth surface. That’s why it prints so cleanly. 

These extra qualities of Patawite make it the ideal sheet 
for folders, advertising broadsides, office forms, air - mail 
stationery, carbon copy paper and dozens of other uses. 

Patawite is unwatermarked, unglazed. Comes in canary, 
goldenrod, pink, green, blue, and white. Furnished in cut 


sheets of standard sizes. Packaged in convenient units. 


Patonson Parchment Paper Company 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


K. ristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK - IIl WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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Business stationery printing — when prop- The /ree Letterhead Clinic provides the plan 
erly solicited — can be highly profitable... ... shows you how to get business stationery 
can fill in the valleys of your sales curve orders... helps you get them! This plan is 


because it is consistant, repeat business. And completely described in a free, profusely 


it opens the door to other printing orders. __ illustrated 24-page book. This coupon be- 
low will bring it to you. 


THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC, WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY «¢ 2 WHITING ROAD, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


I would like to know about your FREE Business-Building Plan as described in your FREE 24- 
page book, Why You Should Use The Letterhead Clinic. 


Name 


Position 
IMPORTANT: This coupon must be attached to your BUSINESS letterhead. This offer is restricted to printers in the U.S.A 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers 























Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 33 of a Series 





Assembly line in The Tanglefoot Company 


Paper plays its part in 
WINNING THE WAR 


In hundreds of unexpected ways, paper is essential to the conduct of 
war...even fly paper. Cases upon cases of it are now being supplied 
by The Tanglefoot Company to our armed forces to fight the battle 
against disease-spreading germs. 

Letterhead papers carry on the essential correspondence for firms 
in vital war production. For nearly fifty years, the Tanglefoot Com- 
pany...now participating in the third major war in its history...has 
had their letterhead printed on Strathmore. 

The Strathmore mills are supplying papers for many other war 
activities. And, in so far as Strathmore letterhead papers are avail- 
able, we offer them to industry as the letterheads that help to write 


a record of leadership for all who use them. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


STRATHMORE 27 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








PAPER IS PART OF 
TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 
firm is guarding today. 


kk 
This series appears in: 
FORTUNE 
TIME 


BUSINESS WEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
NEWSWEEK 

FORBES 

ADVERTISING & SELLING 
TIDE 

PRINTERS’ INK 

SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Answering the call to arms is no new story for C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons Co. Only six years after our Company 
was founded, we enlisted under President Lincoln. In 
1917, we marched behind President Wilson in the 
great World War. 


And now, once more Cottrell has enlisted, with the 
entire energies and productive ability of this organiza- 
tion turned to the manufacture of war material that 
will help America win. 


When peace and victory return to America, Cottrell 
will again be contributing to the advance of the print- 


ing and publishing business. Each Cottrell invention 
and achievement of yesterday and today will be the 
stepping stone to a new era in high-speed roll feed 
and sheet feed, black and multi-color presses. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, R. I. 


New York: 25 East 26th Street * Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 
Madison Street ¢ Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. « Smyth-Horne Lid., Chipstead, Surrey, England 
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eThese. authors “share knowledge” 
so you also may be superior as an 
executive, craftsman, or student. 


INKS 


Encyclopedia of Printing Inks... .$2.00 
By Harry G. Kriegel. Color matching, mixing, 
combinations, blending; ink coverage scale. 
Ink Manufacture, By S. Lehner. .. .$3.00 
Printing and Litho Inks (Wolfe). .$6.00 
Printing Inks & Harmony of Colors.$1.00 


Printing Inks: Their Chemistry. ...$7.00 

By Carleton Ellis. An exhaustive volume, both 
practical and authoritative. Treats technology of 
inks from every angle of interest to printers, ink 
manufacturers and chemists. Subject Index has 
over 8,000 entries. 6 by 9; 560 pages. 
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JOURNALISM 

American Journalism (Mott)..... $4.25 
Handbook for Newspaper Workers.$2.00 
Modern Newspaper, The........ $3.00 


By John E. Allen. How newspapers are modern- 
izing typography and news presentations. Over 
100 layouts and head schedules. For newspaper 
makeup men, compositors, journalism students and 
teachers, 

Newspaper Makeup ............ $4.00 

By John E. Allen. How to make various sec- 
tions, pages, items, attractive and legible. Stand- 
ard in newspaper offices and leading schools. 


Newspaper Writing & Editing... .$2.25 
Newspaper Typography (Jackson) $2.75 
Weekly Newspaper Management. .$3.00 


LAYOUT and TYPOGRAPHY 


RBG OMB OK soos ocean cok $3.50 

By Kurt H. Volk. A study in typographic de- 
sign; 26 letters of alphabet, each a separate de- 
sign, in 2 colors. Valuable for printers. 


Advanced Typography, By W. Gress $3. 
Advertising Layout & Typography.$3.00 
Commercial Art, By C. E. Wallace.$3.00 
Design for Printers (ITU Unit IV) . .$2.60 


By John H. Chambers. How to use proportion, 
balance, harmony, color, et cetera, in printing. 


Design—New Grammar of Adv'g. .$3.50 

By James T. Mangan. Presents his new theory 
in design and execution of advertising layout and 
production. Illustrated; 12 by 14, 


Dynamarhythmic Design (Edwards).$5.00 
Effective Type Use for Adv'g....$2.00 
First Principles of Typography. . .$1.00 
Here Type Can Serve You...... $37.50 


A type specimen library—primarily a work 
book for J. M. Bundscho (Chicago Typographer) 
customers; for sale to others. Generally used faces 
and sizes of type; one-line showings, alphabets 
and specimens of reading pages (for mass effect) 
in roman and italic; proofreaders' marks; type 
cast-up tables, and copyfitting methods. A per- 
petual service started 22 years ago—expansion 
binder 10 by II! by 5. 


Get a complete new list now ready! 
Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance—we’ll pay postage in U. S. 
THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept. 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Stop Offset 


Trouble! 


Send today for our 
new bulletin, “10 
Ways to Avoid Off- 
set.’ 14 pages of valu- 
able hints for the 
pressman—how to im- 
prove presswork— 
save money—by stop- 
ping Offset trouble 





x 


11833 N. P 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 











AMERICAN 


ROLLERS 


Pre-conditioned for longer wear, 

* they make your roller dollars go 
farther... help you conserve. 
Finest rollers made. Test a set. 
See for yourself. Order now. 








AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 North Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





153! Branch St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















COMPARE the Printability of 
These Fully-Coated Papers 


Jrufect 
Ki mfect 
M u ltifect 


SLevelcoat Sapers 


provide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at surprisingly low prices. Write 
for samples. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Est. 1872 

* Trade-Mark 


Neenah, Wisconsin 








W.C. HAMILTON & SONS 


‘ 











uD TREATY 
BOND 


59% RAG CONTENT 


HAMILTON 


LEDGER 





MIQUON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Arnold-Roberts; John 
Carter & Co.; Green & Low; Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Storrs & Bement Co.; Whitney-Anderson. 

D. of C.:R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh; 
Crescent Paper Co. 

OWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House of N. E.; 
Storrs & Bement Co.; Percy D. Wells; Whitney- 
Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Central States Paper Co.; 
K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Western Newspaper 
Union; Western Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. 
E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper 
Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mar- 
quardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; 
A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold Card & Paper Co.; Schlosser 
Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard- 
Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N.C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cincinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper 
Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & 
Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co.; Fraser Paper Co. ; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. 1: Arnold-Roberts Co.; John Carter & Co.; Narra- 
gansett Paper Co. 

S. €.: Dillard Paper Co. 
TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co. 
TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co. ; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co. ; Roanoke Paper Co. ; B. W. Wilso'’. 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co.; 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co.; Zellerbach. 

wiS.: Bouer Paper C.; Wiscorsin Paper & Produc's 
Co.; Woelz Bros 
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TARGET FOR TODAY'S ADVERTISER 


Anatomists refer to it learnedly as 
“that collection of gray-matter in 
the cerebro-spinal axis below the 
cortex which is capable of storing 
impressions.” 

In simpler terms, it is The Seat 
of Memory... target for today’s 
advertiser and insurance for to- 
morrow’s— insurance that your 
peace-time products will not be 
forgotten. 

It is human nature to forget. It is 
common sense to remind...again 
and again and again. So aim true 
with good advertising, good print- 


ing, good papers. Make your good- 
will safe for survival. 

Despite war-time restrictions, 
there are still available fine papers 
for use of the printed word. “Paper 
Makers to America” urges you to 
make use of these papers intel- 
ligently, to consult the informed 
paper merchants who have them 
for sale. In the field of standard- 
ized, mill-brand papers, Mead, Dill 


- & Collins, and Wheelwright are 


hitting the bull’s-eye of gray-matter 


every day. 


As an example of one fine memory-jogger, write 
for a copy of the new Demonstration Portfolio of 
MEAD BOND, “The Bond of American Business.” 


THE MEAD CORPORATION — 


Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including suchfamous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 
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SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia Boston 
Kingsport 


New York 
Chicago Dayton 












































47 DOES A REAL SOE 


HE Bassani process for making halftones and color process 
plates is without question the aristocrat of all methods for the 
making of fine printing plates. Reproductions made by the 
Bassani process are extremely accurate because they retain alll 
tone gradations of the original drawings, paintings or Kodachrome 


negatives. Bassani does a real job. 


Our entire time and energy is devoted to commercial art, commercial photography 
and the making of fine printing plates. To the printer, who enjoys producing a 
quality product, we offer unexcelled quality, prompt delivery and close personal 


cooperation. We have no affiliation with any typesetting or printing plant. 


JAHN & OLLIER encravine co. 


CREATIVE ARTISTS + COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates for Black and White and Colors 


817 W. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD +- CHICAGO + TELEPHONE MONroe 7080 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 











Northwest Pedigreed Printing and Utility Papers continue to pro- 
vide all their traditional production and performance qualities 
even though in observance of urgent war needs their brightness is slightly reduced. Paper 
users can patriotically use more printing, and should where its employment serves to keep 
the wheels of Business turning, or strengthens public morale thus aiding the war program. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, JU. 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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3 H O U R S A simple little squirt will knock the 
S ca OT ’ devil out of a line of matrices, to 
e say nothing of damage to space- 

bands and first elevator jaws—and time lost for repair! 

In these days, when every piece of metal counts—when every 
hour is vital—conserve time, energy and material with proper main- 
tenance of your typesetting equipment. An easy daily routine is the 
best insurance against faulty machine operation. Many plants find 


the Linotype Life Extension Series of maintenance books especially 
helpful. Send for them—they’re free! 


2, and Gothic No. 40 Adv. Figures 





Linotype Spartan Heavy, Metromedium No. 
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“RINGNECK PHEASANT” 


By Lynn Bogue Hunt, New Y ork City 


Printed by W..F. Hall Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, from four-color process plates made by 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, and used for 
November, 1942, cover of The Rotarian, official 
publication of Rotary International, Chicago 
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Employers Discuss Manpower, Wages 


jobs in the printing industry 

now done by men were con- 
sidered by the convention of the 
Printers National Association whose 
two-day session at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, attracted 
about 200 employers from various 
parts of the country. 


Piss OF TRAINING WOMEN for 


Prospect of Wage Increase 


Another prospect faced by the 
printers—all of whom employ union 
labor—was that the National War 
Labor Board might apply to the 
printing industry its formula to in- 
crease wages 15 per cent over what 
they received as of January 1, 1941. 
This was indicated in a post-con- 
vention speech made by Wayne 
L. Morse, public member of the 
N.W.L.B., whose train from Wash- 
ington, D. C., was about eight hours 
late on account of floods in Penn- 
sylvania, in consequence of which 
he gave his convention address, and 
conducted a conference in the as- 
sembly room of the Franklin Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, four hours after 
the convention adjourned. Thirty 
printers were present at the special 
meeting and inquired about the 
possible application by the N.W.L.B. 
of the “Little Steel Case Formula” 
to the printing idustry. 


“Little Steel Formula” 

This formula, which worried the 
listeners, was stated in Mr. Morse’s 
speech as follows: “In the Little 
Steel case the National Labor Board 
set up a wage stabilization formula 
which basically provided that if an 
appropriate group of employes had 
not received wage increases from 
January 1, 1941, to May, 1942, equal 
to, or in excess of, the 15 per cent 
national increase in cost of living 


for that period of time, a general 
increase would be granted by the 
board which would raise the wages 
of that group to the level of a 15 
per cent increment over its January 
1, 1941, hourly wage rate.” 

Mr. Morse was questioned con- 
cerning what use there would be in 
the future of committees, represent- 
ing employers and unions, meeting 
for the purpose of negotiating col- 
lective bargaining contracts in view 
of the apparent arbitrary formula 
laid down by the War Labor Board. 
His reply was that they should con- 
tinue to use their machinery for 
negotiating contracts because the 
data that such negotiations would 
supply would be of value to the 
Board to determine what decisions 
to make in each case. 

“It is our business to settle dis- 
putes, not to negotiate contracts,” 
said Mr. Morse. “It is not our in- 
tention to disturb any established 
contracts.” 


Board Will Exercise Control 


He was asked, after the employers 
and union men had agreed upon a 
basis of a contract, what the atti- 
tude of the Board might be. His 
answer indicated that the Board 
had the authority to set aside any 
contract if it seemed to the Board 
that it would be a factor in disturb- 
ing the stabilization of wages. He 
cited as an example the recent Ford 
case in which the union demanded 
increased pay, but the Board re- 
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fused to grant any increase because 
the workmen had been granted 29 
per cent increases between the 
dates set down in the formula of 
the “Little Steel” case. In ten other 
cases of various kinds, Mr. Morse 
said the Board granted increases of 
wages to the workmen whose unions 
were in dispute with employers. 


Must Okay All Agreements 

“Agreements will have to be re- 
viewed by the Board to determine if 
the terms are in accord with our 
stabilization program,” announced 
Mr. Morse. “The Board will also pass 
upon conditions other than the 
wage issues.” 

One printer mildly suggested that 
printing is a civilian and a high- 
wage industry and that the War 
Labor Board’s authority might be 
limited. The answer was that the 
increased authority of the Board 
extended over wages even where 
no dispute exists, and the Board’s 
jurisdiction extends to all employes 
and to all industries. 


Salaries Also Frozen 

Mr. Morse said: “Control has now 
been extended over salaries as well 
as wages, and no salary now in ex- 
cess of $5,000 a year may be in- 
creased, except as otherwise deter- 
mined by the director, unless the in- 
dividual involved is assigned to 
more difficult or responsible work. 
Further, employers cannot decrease 
salaries below the highest level be- 
tween January 1, 1942, and Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, unless to correct gross 
inequalities and to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war.” 

During the convention proper, at 
the Friday afternoon session, A. J. 
Goodman, secretary of the Printers 
National Association, referred to 
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the confusion caused in the past 
by the “Little Steel” decision of the 
War Labor Board, and the executive 
order of President Roosevelt elim- 
inating double time overtime pay 
for the sixth and seventh days for 
industries engaged in war work. 


Big Recent Wage Increases 

Mr. Goodman reported that wage 
scales during the fiscal year re- 
ported upon had risen an average of 
7% cents an hour, and that indi- 
vidual contracts had raised wages 
ranging from 2.2 cents an hour to 
as high as 18 cents. 

He criticized labor unions in the 
industry as being short-sighted be- 
cause they did not provide for an 
increased number of apprentices, as 
more journeymen were leaving the 
industry through death and retire- 
ment than were coming in through 
the apprenticeship route. He sug- 
gested that men now paying into 
their retirement fund might not 
have enough adequately trained 
men in the industry of the future 
to continue the union’s pension 
funds, because the average age was 
increasing constantly and it re- 
quires the entry of younger men 
into the industry to insure the suc- 
cess of the pension fund. 

One of the recommendations 
made by Mr. Goodman concerned 
the complement of men required by 
union rules on presses. 

“The catch-as-catch-can method 
of determining the complement of 
men on new equipment today is so 
ridiculous and costly to our industry 
and to ourselves that it is shriek- 
ing for correction,” suggested the 
speaker. “Until this problem is 
worked out nationally and worked 
out on an equitable and reasonable 
basis it will never be solved so that 
it is satisfactory to both employer 
and employe. 


Manufacturer Should Specify 

“A press manufacturer conceives 
the idea for a new press and starts 
to produce and sell the product. A 
printer in Metropolis buys the press, 
and too frequently, without regard 
to scientific and economic factors, 
establishes conditions under which 
all other printers throughout the 
country are going to sooner or later 
have to operate. 

“It is my opinion that before 
manufacturing any press or piece of 
equipment which requires a comple- 
ment of men, representatives of the 


industry, of the international union, 
and the manufacturer should pre- 
determine the manning require- 
ments of that equipment while it is 
in the blue-print state. Some slight 
change with respect to size, place- 
ment of stop buttons, location of 
feeding or delivery apparatus, or 
other minor adjustments may be 
made without in any measure re- 
ducing the usefulness of the press, 
and result in the saving of man- 
power or wage scales. At least the 
purchaser would know under what 
conditions he would have to operate 
a new piece of equipment at the 
time of purchase.” 


Training of Women 

With reference to the prospect of 
employing women for jobs now held 
in printing plants by men, Mr. 
Goodman suggested that the indus- 
try will have to face the question 
because of the drain upon the in- 
dustry made by the war. While this 
problem is not acute today, as the 
weeks pass it will become one of 
the toughest situations facing the 
industry. 

“Certainly if the boilermakers 
union can give consideration to tak- 





ing women into their union, there 
hardly seems to be a job in our in- 
dustry which could not be filled 
adequately by women.” 


Officers Reélected 

George W. Rosenthal, of Cincin- 
nati, was reélected president of the 
Printers National Association. Other 
officers reélected are Harry O. Owen, 
of Chicago, and B. M. Carlisle, of 
San Francisco, as vice-presidents; 
secretary-treasurer, Harry V. Duffy, 
of New York City; executive vice- 
president, Don H. Taylor, New York 
City. 

W. G. Simpson, of C. T. Dearing 
Printing Company, Louisville, was 
added to the executive board. Other 
members are I. T. Alderson, St. 
Louis; and William A. Edelblut, 
Washington, D. C. 

While Alfred J. Goodman was 
named executive secretary, he was 
granted a leave of absence to go 
into active duty in the army as a 
captain. Major Don H. Taylor, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, was in uniform as an active 
army officer. He had obtained leave 
from the army to participate in the 
convention. 


PROPER SCALING OF COPIES ESSENTIAL 
By Oscar harnhart 


@ UNTIL RECENTLY I was employed 
by a Michigan printer who used 
hundreds of engravings, and for 
fifteen years it was my task to order 
all engravings. During this time I 
learned that responsibility for cor- 
rect size of finished engravings rests 
almost entirely upon the person 
who does the actual ordering. In 
other words, neither the printer nor 
the engraver can be held account- 
able once the person who is in 
actual charge of ordering has given 
the instructions. 

We soon discovered that argu- 
ments, no matter how heated, never 
changed the size of a single half- 
tone, and we evolved a fairly simple 
procedure in ordering engravings, 
aimed at elimination of guesswork. 

Computing proportion by long- 
hand, together with the hypotenuse 
method of drawing a diagonal line 
from corner to corner of the copy, 
were found to be inaccurate, and 
were discarded. 

The most dependable tool in or- 
dering engravings, our experience 
convinced us, is the slide rule. We 
used an engineers’ rule having A, 


B, C, and D scales. Any proportion 
scale, like the Landenberger Bi-Log 
Proportional Scale, sold by THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for $2.00, does the job 
as well. 

We also made a small T-square 
out of twelve-point reglets, the long 
part about twelve inches in length, 
with a cross arm of three inches. 
This was used on 8- by 10-inch 
prints for bringing the outermost 
points of irregular images down the 
edge of the photo or mount. These 
outside points were always estab- 
lished for both width and height. 
The line was brought down with a 
soft graphite pencil, but only the 
edge of the mount was marked; the 
dimensions were inserted later with 
a colored grease pencil. 

Although the printer invariably 
specified picas, we translated the 
measurements into inches before 
sending the copy to the engraver. 
While the controversy over the dis- 
crepancy between picas and inches 
will doubtless always be with us, we 
reached our own solution of the 
problem quite simply. Our equip- 
ment in this instance was a Lufkin 
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twelve-inch steel line gage. Inches 
and picas are on opposite sides of 
the rule, though on the same edge, 
and by turning the rule over any 
pica or half-pica dimension can be 
translated into inches by using six- 
teenths of an inch. Occasionally, 
but rarely, is it necessary to drop 
to thirty-seconds. 

The engraver’s natural medium is 
the inch; the prinier’s is the pica, 
and all the bickering in the world 
will accomplish little toward alter- 
ing this fact. How much simpler it 
is to recognize this basic difference, 
and know what to do before you 
order engravings. It must be some 
particular person’s job to scale 
photos, mark them, and order the 
engravings. 

How did this procedure work out 
with us? Our engravings were al- 
ways right for each job; block sizes 
suited the printer, and width of the 
printing surface always came out 
to the edge of the type columns. 


Women Print Currency 

Green feminine help is being 
trained and utilized to keep a West 
Coast printing establishment in 
continuous operation to produce 
currency for one of the Allied na- 
tions. The money is being printed 
with equipment which has not been 
as much as slowed down for a min- 
ute since the war engulfed the 
United States. 

Rather than take their chances 
with experienced masculine print- 
ers, the firm hired women and grad- 
ually trained them to take jobs in 
every operation of the printing 
process. The process which has 
been perfected at this plant has 
been turning out bales of money. 

The head of the firm said that 
women had shown surprising apti- 
tude in printing operations and 
that, if necessary, the plant could 
maintain its 100 per cent twenty- 
four-hour production capacity even 
without men. Women have been 
successfully trained to feed the 
presses, as pressmen, cutters, bind- 
ery feeders, and other operations 
heretofore confined to men. 

The firm avoids, as a matter of 
general practice, the employment of 
young women, finding them too un- 
reliable and too likely to change 
jobs. Women in late 20’s and early 
30’s are preferred for this training 
and work. 


Trade Groups Get Behind 
Victory Campaigns 


UPPORT OF TRADE GROUPS in the 
ws graphic arts is developing in 
favor of the “Victory Cam- 
paigns,” the first of whose objectives 
is “to coordinate all printing efforts 
to aid the Government in winning 
the war.” The second objective is 
“to act as liaison between Govern- 
ment and industry by interpreting 
the objectives of various Govern- 
ment agencies, as represented by 
the announced publicity campaigns 
of the Office of War Information, 
via the printed page.” 

The third objective is for printers 
“to show what constitutes essential 
advertising by using the Treasury 
Department’s ruling as to types of 
advertising expense deductible from 
income taxes.” 

One of the substantial evidences 
of interest in the campaign has 
come from Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, Cleveland, which has 
provided for a $300 monthly con- 





How to Get 
LONGER 
LIFE sx 
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TIRES! 


Isn’t there a2 sugges- 

tion for you in the 

utterly new type of 

advertising you read 

today—“‘‘service” copy 

that aims to hold your 

good will by instructing you how to 

make the things you have fast longer? 
If you no longer can furnish regular 

customers with goods and services as 

formerly, there’s still no priority on 

fundamental good business. Provide 

them with suggestions and tips on 

ways to prolong the life of the article 

they once bought from you. They’ll 

appreciate direct mail, folders, book- 

lets, or whatever form your call-back 

piece takes. You'll like the complete 

creative printing service we offer in 

helping you prepare such material. 
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M. P. Basso & Company, New York City, shows 
the way to new types of printing business to 
help replace the volume lost because of war 


tribution to the Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Campaigns Committee. 

The Printing Equipment Associa- 
tion, through its president, Thomas 
R. Jones, of the American Type 
Founders, has circulated the com- 
mittee’s prospectus, “How Printing 
and Lithography Can Help Win the 
War.” It is expected that the mem- 
bers of the association will make 
substantial contributions. 

Paper manufacturers and mer- 
chants have indicated their support 
of the movement by contributing 
sums to the committee to defray ex- 
penses of promotional activities. 

One printing concern is being 
used as an example of how all 
printers, lithographers, and others 
in the industry might help with the 
campaign. The letter was sent to 
the committee by Henry Kinyon, 
vice-president of the E. W. Stephens 
Company, Columbia, Missouri, and 
the committee, in commenting upon 
the receipt of the encouraging let- 
ter, said that the printer is “for the 
campaign heart and soul, and he’s 
setting a pattern that could very 
well be followed by the industries’ 
leaders.” Continuing, the comment 
said: “Henry isn’t thinking in terms 
of his company’s total impressions 
and profits. He’s thinking of render- 
ing a service to his advertising-cus- 
tomers via the fifty-eight Govern- 
ment Victory projects.” 

The text of the exemplary letter 
signed by Mr. Kinyon follows: 

“Thank you very much for your 
letter of the 22nd and for the two 
extra copies of the prospectus. Since 
we already had a copy of the pros- 
pectus and have read a good deal 
about the Committee’s work in 
various trade publications, we are 
taking the liberty of passing these 
two extra copies, with the pledge 
cards, to other local printers. 

“We sent a small check to Mr. 
Porter a few days ago, wishing very 
sincerely that it might have been 
two or three times as much. 

“We are now preparing a small 
mailing piece, suggesting to our 
customers that in their advertising 
and printing they stress one or more 
of the Victory Campaigns. We have 
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used the War Bond and Stamp 
motif in quite a lot of our own work 
and expect to broaden out on the 
Victory Campaign idea. 

“T am wondering if it would be 
feasible for the Committee to make 
up considerable batches of electros 
illustrating all the various Victory 
Campaigns and distribute them 
among printers and advertisers. 
Doubtless a great many will not feel 
quite able to make these cuts for 
themselves or have them made. We 
do not have any engraving depart- 
ment in our company, and, of 
course, it would represent a sizable 
expenditure to get any quantity of 
these cuts. It occurs to me that 
perhaps the Committee might be 
able to do something along this 
line. 

“You may be sure that at any 
time a suggestion occurs to me, 
which would seem to be feasible, I 
will be very happy to pass it along. 
In the meantime, we would appre- 
ciate receiving all the suggestions 
the Committee can offer.” 

It is proposed by the Graphic Arts 
Victory Campaigns Committee that 
the sum of $100,000 be raised in the 
industry for the promotion of the 
campaign. Thus it will be enabled 
to do the things which are outlined 
in the letter of the E. W. Stephens 
Company, so that all printers and 
lithographers may cooperate in 
stressing the value of the fifty-eight 
campaigns being conducted to help 
win the war. Contributions may be 
sent to Harry A. Porter, of the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who is chairman of 
the finance committee. 

The suggestion of the Committee 
is that each firm in the industry 
contribute an amount equal to $1.00 
for each employe. Without waiting 
for all the $100,000 to be received, 
the Committee plans to work out the 
campaign as money is received. One 
of the first things on the program 
of action is to “present all necessary 
facts for an advertising man and 
his printing and lithographic sales- 
men to know how to cooperate 
effectively and officially with the 
national nutrition campaign. Simi- 
lar material will be prepared and 
issued for all the fifty-eight Gov- 
ernment Victory projects. 

Thus far, so Mr. Porter reports, 
all outstanding bills of the commit- 
tee have been paid from funds con- 
tributed by the early sponsors. 
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Paper Supply Uncertainty 
Causes Rush of Buying 


papers for future use is again 

rolling up back-logs of orders 
for paper manufacturers, as users 
are trying to peer into the months 
ahead to determine whether or not 
supplies will be curtailed. 

Much of this buying is due to 
fears that the W.P.B. would cut pro- 
duction of paper materially. News- 
papers have been printing many ru- 
mors about possible drastic cuts to 
be issued, but the rumors had not 
materialized at this writing. 

One of the factors that is affect- 
ing the supply of paper is the trans- 
ference of many of the workmen 
from the forests and the paper mills 
to the armed forces. In consequence, 
the supply of pulp has been cut 
down, and this supply will be con- 
siderably lessened because fewer 
men will be employed in the forests 
this winter than during correspond- 
ing periods in former years. 

One of the analysts whose state- 
ment was featured in paper trade 
circles predicted that by the middle 
of 1943 paper mills would be able to 
operate only on a 70 per cent basis. 

Statistics for July and August of 
the past summer indicate that de- 
mand for paper amounted to 67,000 
tons less than the previous year, 
while the production in the mills 
was down only 46,000 tons. During 
that period the paper mills were 
able to reduce their back-log of or- 
ders to within two weeks of produc- 
tion. Now, in spite of the W.P.B. or- 
der restricting paper inventories to 
a sixty-day supply, the back-log is 
again rising, probably because of 
a wave of speculative buying fos- 
tered by uncertainty as to future 
supplies available. 


GS bees BUYING of printing 


Regular Buyers Being Supplied 

Inquiry at paper houses indicates 
that printers and publishers, who 
have been regular customers here- 
tofore, have been obtaining ade- 
quate supplies for current needs, 
and that no immediate curtailment 
of supplies was in prospect. 

On October 29 last, the War Pro- 
duction Board issued a revised and 
amended standardization and sim- 
plification program for the guidance 
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of paper mills, distributors, and 
users. The document which was 
published in full in the columns of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
required eighteen columns of space 
with the type set in 514-point type. 

W.N. Gillett, president of Chicago 
Paper Company, who is a past presi- 
dent of the National Paper Trade 
Association, when asked by THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for a comment on the 
W.P.B.’s document replied that the 
standardization procedure was “lib- 
eralized and clarified.” He advised 
that printers be informed to put 
their specific problems growing out 
of the new orders up to their paper 
suppliers for solution, just as paper 
merchants are required to put their 
problems up to the paper mills for 
solution. 


W.P.B. Order Limits Grades 

In the standardization and sim- 
plification program as laid down in 
the official order of the W.P.B., 
known as “Limitation Order 120, as 
amended and revised October 29, 
1942,” the various classifications of 
paper are listed in five schedules, as 
follows: 

1. Book Paper for use in Commer- 
cial Printing. 

2. Book Paper for use in Book 
Publishing. 

3. Fine Writing Papers. 

4. Tablet Paper. 

5. Envelope Papers. 

Under each classification and 
caption, permissible grades, sizes, 
weights, and colors of papers are 
listed, besides “exceptions for spe- 
cial making orders.” Conditions are 
stated under which such special 
making orders may be executed by 
the paper mills. 

Also under each classification is a 
requirement that each manufac- 
turer who produces any kind of pa- 
per under that classification “shall 
keep readily available for inspection 
by the W.P.B. representative samples 
of each standard grade and each 
standard color of such grade” for 
regular manufacture and also for 
“special making orders.” 

All identifying trade names of pa- 
pers under all classifications and 
captions must be submitted to the 









“Director General for Operations” 
and will be subject to review and 
possible re-classification. 

One provision in the order cover- 
ing this point reads: “There shall be 
taken into account in such deter- 
mination, and in any review and re- 
classification by the Director Gen- 
eral of Operations, the designation 
by which the manufacturer hereto- 
fore identified or distributed the 
paper in question, the common des- 
ignation in the paper trade of simi- 
lar papers selling within the same 
price range as the paper in question, 
and the common designation in the 
paper trade of papers possessing 
the same general physical charac- 
teristics, manufactured by the same 
general processes, or commonly dis- 
tributed and used for the same gen- 
eral uses as the paper in question.” 


Special Runs Still Possible 

Conditions under which “special 
making orders” are permissible are 
practically the same under all clas- 
sifications and captions. The listed 
conditions under “Rag Content 
Writing Papers” are typical: 

(1) “A special grade may be man- 
ufactured in white or in any color 
or size to fill a special making order 
for the United States Government 
provided the substance weight is 
standard. 

(2) “A special color may be man- 
ufactured, watermarked or unwa- 
termarked to fill a special making 
order, provided that: (a) the quan- 
tity of each special color is 5,000 
pounds in one standard grade; and 
(b) the quantity of each standard 
weight is at least 5,000 pounds, and 


(c) the quantity of each standard’ 


size is at least 1,000 pounds in one 
standard grade, and the quantity of 
each special size is 2,000 pounds. 

(3) “No special weights will be 
permitted. 


Rules for Special Sizes 

(4) “A special size, either sheet 
or roll, may be manufactured to fill 
a special making order in a quan- 
tity of at least 2,000 pounds of a 
sheet size, or at least 2,000 pounds 
of a roll width: (a) in a standard 
grade, standard color or white, and 
standard weight; or (b) in a special 
color in the quantities provided for 
under exception (2) above. 

(5) “A special watermark may be 
used in manufacturing a special 
making order, provided that: (a) 
the quantity of paper made with 
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“BUSINESS 
AS USUAL” 


BY C. M. LITTELJOHN 


I, line with current national necessity 
the commercial printer is being increas- 
ingly called uponto economize, especially 
in the matter of paper, and accept per- 
haps a lower standard of living for the 
present while he takes shorter rations on 
everything. Scarcely, therefore, in the 
face of constantly tightening war-time 
restrictions, can any printing business 
be considered ‘as usual” despite any 
show of bravado in this respect, for 
business in the printing field, as in 
others, has to be decidedly wnusual to 
survive to a post-war future. 


Any business-as-usual attitude recalls 
to mind the bombing of a London shop- 
keeper, who through terrific Nazi raids 
maintained his “Open for Business as 
Usual” sign. When at last, however, a 
luftwaffe flyer scored a direct-hit and the 
walls of his shop were nothing but 
debris the following morning, he picked 
up the pieces for carrying on and cheer- 
fully hung up the sign ““More Open for 
Business Than Usual.” 


This Cockney was proud to say with a 
toss of his head that it was “going to 
tyke more’n Mr. ’itler” to put him out of 
business. And the same here, it is hoped, 
though remaining in business, with re- 
strictions as they are, is difficult indeed 
and it may get tougher as time marches 
on. 


Each little envelope in Britain, for ex- 
ample, now makes five or six trips—each 
new address being pasted over the old 
with a fresh piece of paper until the 
envelope is torn and tattered. Also quite 
recently a coterie of literary lights of 
Britain, including the famed ‘“G.B.S.,” 
or Shaw, and “H.G.W.,” otherwise 
Wells, called on Government officials to 
allocate more paper to the book pub- 
lishing trades since “the condition of 
letters in this country,” they stated, “will 
be quickly past prayer.” 


Whether things come to such a pass 
here or not, and there’s no telling, the 
printer must be prepared to cheerfully 
face the future and stoically put up with 
the requirements of each situation that 
must be met. He must submit to war-time 
regimentation and conditions so long as 
such control or parceling out of paper is 
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necessary for consummation of that vital 
“V” for victory. Total war, as never be- 
fore imposed upon civilian life and 
business, means just that. 


Doubtless it’s a real shock to many a 
printer to be stopped suddenly and in- 
formed that a prosperous, easy-going, 
devil-take-the-hindmost era has come to 
a close. If the shock is too great, he’ll 
have to call someone from the nearest 
Red Cross class to administer first aid, 
for the girls are learning to treat shock 
as well as wounds. 


Nevertheless, until victory is consum- 
mated, he’ll have to get along with lower 
margins of everything, and remove each 
bit of slack or item of waste while stop- 
gapping every tiny leak in his plant or 
front office. He may have to put up with 
considerable difficulty and with stand- 
ardization of some lines and greater 
shortages in others, while the whole 
book of priorities may be hurled at him. 


In such manner the printer takes his 
place in the front line of this all-out 
effort to do his utmost to cooperate in 
the gigantic task that is ours, in order to 
bring the war as quickly as possible to 
its inevitable conclusion. That’s his 
position and his prospect for the dura- 
tion,—for two years or more, depending 
on how fast we can learn so much. 


The better and faster we learn this job 
of coéperation, the shorter will be the 
“duration,” and the more precious lives 
of those nearest and dearest to all of us 
will be saved,—for every loss now, at no 
matter how distant a spot, will have to 
be bought back at terrific cost, that is, be 
paid for by the lives of American fighting 
men. 
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special watermark or watermarks 
(name or design) is at least 2,000 
pounds of a standard grade, stand- 
ard color or white, and standard 
weight, or in a special color in the 
quantity provided for under excep- 
tion (2) above; and (b) the quan- 
tity of each standard sheet size is 
at least 1,000 pounds, and the quan- 
tity of each special sheet size is at 
least 2,000 pounds, or the quantity 
of each roll width is at least 2,000 
pounds, and (c) there is at least 
2,000 pounds of continuous manu- 
facture under one dandy roll with- 
out changing a mark.” 


The Off-Cut Salesman 

A novel idea in merchandising 
printing comes from Alan Isles, 
sales manager of the Canadian 
Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, Montreal. The title, “The Off- 
Cut Salesman,” which has been 
copyrighted, is given a piece in the 
form of a file folder, with the words 
“Sample ‘Off-Cuts’—Dollar $aver$”’ 
on the tab, and sample swatches, 
of cuttings from previous printing 
jobs attached inside, each piece 
printed with the size and number of 
sheets, also “This stock can be used 
for” followed by details of the vari- 
ous pieces to which the stock can be 
adapted. 

On a gray stock, carrying, in blue 
and red, the picture of a beaver, an 
animation of the beaver which 
forms a part of the company’s reg- 
istered crest, the folder carries the 
message, in strong display, “Cor- 
poral Beaver says—Waste Not— 
Want Not,” the “Corporal” being an 
adaptation of the initials, “CPL,” in 
the company name. 

The idea was worked out by the 
company’s promotion staff, “born of 
war conditions,” it is stated, though 
it has distinctive merit as a selling 
effort or a sales promotion piece. 
Printed inside the folder, pointed 
with a strong red arrow head, are 
these words: “The cost of paper on 
the average printing ranges any- 
where between 30 per cent and 65 
per cent of the total expenditure. 
Therefore, when planning your next 
printing order it would be in the in- 
terest of economy to refer to this 
‘off-cut’ file. 

A letter addressed to “Mr. Care- 
ful Buyer, 1,000 Victory Boulevard, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada,” was en- 
closed with the folder, also a return 
reply card. 











Effect of a Wage Increase 
On Printers’ Payrolls 


HERE APPEARED last month, in 
T= INLAND -PRINTER, an item 

regarding a recommended in- 
crease in the minimum wage for the 
printing industry. 

You no doubt wondered just what 
effect this increase would have on 
your payroll. Here are the facts, as 
contained in a 140-page report made 
by four Department of Labor econo- 
mists to the committee which had 
been appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of an increase. 

The report covered the definition 
of the trades to come under this 
minimum wage; the organization of 
the industry and its labor force; size 
and location of the industry; gen- 
eral economic position of the indus- 
try; trends of employment, payrolls, 
and wages; economic factors influ- 
encing the ability of the industry to 
bear increased minimum wages; and 
probable effects of increased mini- 
mum wages on selected branches. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
conducted a survey of wages in the 
graphic arts industry in January, 
1942, which shows probable effects 
of the increase. 

Photoengraving, electrotyping and 
stereotyping, steel and copperplate 
engraving, and typesetting were not 
considered in the survey. These 
branches have very few workers 
earning less than 40 cents an hour 
at the present time. 


Printers’ Earnings Above Average 

Earnings in the industry as a 
whole compare favorably with those 
in most other industries. There is, 
however, an appreciable difference 
in the wage structure of the various 
branches of the industry. 

Bookbinders, for example, had 
average hourly earnings of 61.5 
cents. Gravure printing establish- 
ments, on the other hand, had aver- 
age hourly earnings of 124.0 cents. 
Only bookbinding and small news- 
papers had wage rates averaging 
less than 75 cents an hour. 

Only 1.1 per cent of the employes 
in gravure printing were earning 
less than 40 cents; between 9 and 10 
per cent in lithography, periodicals, 
and books; 10.9 per cent in commer- 
cial printing; 13.7 per cent in book- 





binding; and 22.7 per cent in small 
newspapers. The average for all 
branches surveyed was 11.5 per cent. 

In general, the proportion of wage 
earners who would be affected by a 
minimum wage rate of 40 cents an 
hour diminishes as the size of es- 
tablishment increases. 

In the commercial printing branch 
the smallest establishments, those 
employing from 1 to 5 workers, 
would have 16.3 per cent of their 
wage earners affected by a 40 cent 
minimum. The corresponding per- 
centage for the largest establish- 
ments would be 6.0 per cent, and for 
the branch as a whole, 10.8 per cent. 


Small Newspapers Affected 
Small establishments in the small 
newspaper branch would have ap- 
proximately twice as many of their 
wage earners affected by the mini- 
mum rate as the larger establish- 
ment. At a 40 cent rate, the percent- 
ages were 23.1 and 12.0 per cent. 

In the periodicals branch, the 
minimum would affect a larger pro- 
portion of the workers in establish- 
ments engaging 51 to 100 employes 
than in those with 1 to 5 employes. 

In the lithography branch, al- 
though some of the small establish- 
ments have higher average hourly 
earnings than the largest establish- 
ments, a larger proportion of their 
workers would be affected by the 
minimum wage. 

The greatest effect of a new mini- 
mum would fall upon bookbinding 
establishments employing 1 to 5 
workers and the least effect upon 
those employing 21 to 50 workers. 

In order to determine the effect 
of higher minimum wage rates on 
wage bills, special tabulations meas- 
uring the percentage difference be- 
tween present and proposed wage 
bills were prepared for the use of 
the committee. 

A basic assumption involved in 
those calculations was that higher 
minimum wages will entail no 
change in any other labor cost fac- 
tor. No allowance was made for ad- 
ditional Social Security taxes, work- 
men’s compensation insurance pre- 
miums, or any other expense that 
might be involved in higher wages. 
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Such added expenditures, however, 
would have a comparatively small 
effect on the total wage bill, the 
maximum increase in wage bills as 
a result of such additional taxes 
being less than .1 of 1 per cent. 


Average Increase .9 Per Cent 

The establishment of a 40 cent 
minimum would necessitate wage 
bill increases averaging approxi- 
mately .9 of 1 per cent for all of the 
branches surveyed. 

For gravure plants the increase in 
wage bills would average .1 of 1 per 
cent; for books and periodicals, .6 
of 1 per cent; for lithography, .7 of 
1 per cent; for commercial printing, 
.9 of 1 per cent; for bookbinding, 1.3 
per cent; and for small newspapers, 
2.5 per cent. 

In the commercial printing and 
small newspaper branches, the ef- 
fect on wage bills decreases as the 
size of establishment increases. 

In the lithography, book, period- 
ical, and bookbinding branches, a 
large proportion of the wage earners 
were employed by plants with over 
100 workers, and this group in each 
case would be less affected by an in- 
creased minimum than any other. 

The ability of an industry to pay 
higher minimum wages depends on 
the additional cost that such a 
minimum would entail. 

A significant comparison, then, 
would be the relation of the added 
cost of a higher minimum to the to- 
tal value of product. 


Wages One-Third of Receipts 

According to the Census of Manu- 
factures, 1939, the ratio of wages 
and salaries to value of products and 
receipts in the commercial printing 
branch was slightly more than one- 
third. 

Thus the increase in the wage bill 
of .9 of 1 per cent for this branch of 
the industry would represent only .3 
of 1 per cent of the value of prod- 
ucts and receipts. 

The additional direct labor cost 
would represent percentages of the 
value of products and receipts as 
follows: gravure printing, .04 of 1 
per cent; lithography, books and 
periodicals, .2 of 1 per cent; book- 
binding, .5 of 1 per cent; and small 
newspapers, 1 per cent. 

The above figures are general 
averages. It would be a simple mat- 
ter for you to analyze your payroll, 
to see just how much the increase 
will mean in dollars and cents. 


ae 


CANADA NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 
REGULATIONS 


THOSE AFFECTED 


One group of regulations {A} applies to all workers, male and 
female, and their employers, except any persons employed:—As 
female domestic servants in homes where there is not more than 
one servant employed; By a provincial government; As ministers, 
priests, or clergymen; In casual labor; As professional engineers 
or science workers under the Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel; In part-time subsidiary employment which is not a 
regular occupation; In agriculture, hunting, fishing, trapping; 
As teachers; As nurses and probationers; As students at work 
after school or on holidays other than long summer vacation. 
The other group {B} applies to all workers. 


THE REGULATIONS (GROUP A) 


1 No worker may quit his job without giving his employer seven 
days’ notice in writing. 


2 No employer may lay off or discharge any worker without seven 
days’ notice in writing. 


3 No employer may interview or engage any worker unless such 
worker has a permit to seek employment. 


4 Permits to seek employment may be obtained from National 
Selective Service officers in Selective Service offices, formerly 
the local offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


THE REGULATIONS (GROUP B) 


5 A National Selective Service officer has the power: {a} to order 
any person to report for an interview at the local office; {b} to 
order any person who has been unemployed seven days to take 
any suitable work; and fc} to order any partially employed 
person to take any suitable full-time work. 


6 No person ordered by a National Selective Service officer to take 
a job may quit such job without permission of the officer. 


7 When a worker has to travel to a distant job, the National Selec- 
tive Service officer may pay the cost of transportation and certain 
other special allowances. 


8 If a worker at the request of the National Selective Service off- 
cer changes from less to more essential work, he may claim 
re-instatement in his former job when the more essential work 
is finished. 


Any employer, employe, or other person who violates any provi- 
sion of the regulations or any order made under them is liable to 
a fine not exceeding $500 or a jail term of not more than 
twelve months or both. 


Note:—Agricultural workers may take seasonal or temporary 
employment outside agriculture with the consent of Selective 
Service officers when such work will not interfere with farm 
production and by taking such work they will not lose their right 
to postponement of military service. 


EMPLOYERS 


Read the orders-in-council setting up the regulations and the 
Explanation of National Selective Service Regulations which can 
be obtained from Selective Service offices. 


EMPLOYES 


Read the orders-in-council setting up the regulations and the 
Workers’ Handbook which can be obtained from Selective 
Service offices or offices of trade unions. 


Manpower control regulations, somewhat like those above, are being discussed in this country 
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Will a Shortage of Paper 
Shackle Printing in U. S.? 


By F. McVey 


@ In Great BritTaIn there has been 
a serious paper shortage for a long 
time. Newspapers have been dras- 
tically reduced in size. A further 
cut in news-print was made some 
months ago, which necessitated a 
drastic cut in sales, so that news- 
agents are rationed by cutting down 
their supply. 

Magazines, especially trade pub- 
lications, have also suffered. Many 
of them are now cut to popular 
pocket size with advertising space 
rationed accordingly. 

All this has been the result of a 
number of things. Imports of both 
paper and pulp from the Scandi- 
navian countries have been cut off. 
Shipping space is required for food- 
stuffs, munitions, and troop trans- 
port, and so, among many other 
things, paper must be left out. 

Another important factor is the 
large amount of paper used in the 
manufacture of war material. This 
is brought home in the following 
piece of publicity used in connec- 
tion with a big British “Save Paper” 
drive, which shows how important 
a part waste paper plays in pro- 
ducing munitions. 

“Perhaps you don’t know but— 
one newspaper equals three twenty- 
five-pounder shell caps, one popular 
magazine equals the interior com- 
ponents of two mines, six old books 
equal one mortar shell carrier, six 
old bills equal one washer for a 
shell, sixty large cigaret cartons 
equal one outer shell container, one 
soap-powder canister equals four 
aero engine gaskets, four food car- 
tons equal one box for aero-cannon 
shells, one old envelope equals one 
cartridge wad, twelve old letters 
equal one box for rifle cartridges. 
These few examples speak for them- 
selves. Save Your Waste Paper for 
Munitions.” 

Although there may never arise 
such an acute shortage of paper in 
America, two factors which may 
eventually lead to a serious shortage 
would be a limitation of manpower 
in paper production, and transport. 

As more and more transportation 
facilities are needed for raw mate- 
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rials and finished goods devoted 
to war purposes, many passenger 
trains may later on be canceled or 
curtailed, as in Britain, where pri- 
vate travel is now discouraged. 

So the point is, how will printers 
fare should a paper shortage de- 
velop? Will this shortage of paper 
kill printing? 

The answer is, “NO,” but it will 
severely curtail printing orders. 





ENGLISH SALVAGE 
BITS OF PAPER 


@ The paper shortage in England 
has reached the stage where wast- 
ing paper of any kind is now a 
criminal offense. An interesting foot- 
note on this shortage is an item 
which appeared recently in the 
English newspapers. 

“The post office, in its search 
for paper for pulping, saves the 
tiny pieces punched out when 
stamps are perforated. ‘Such tiny 
pieces of paper may seem useless,’ 
said a post office official, ‘but when 
we are printing over 7,000,000,000 
stamps a year they make a large 
amount of scrap. Over ten tons of 
these minute bits have been sent 
away recently to be pulped. They 
are picked up from the perforating 
machines by vacuum and auto- 
matically bagged.’ ” 











It will cause those printers who 
wish to survive to exploit selling 
opportunities more thoroughly. It 
will be a great test of adaptability. 

The successful printers under 
these conditions will be those who 
produce wartime printing to fit war- 
time needs. 

In Britain a great campaign has 
been waged in every city, to salvage 
all the waste paper for re-pulping. 
Thousands of posters have been 
used to call attention to this salvage 
drive, which in turn has provided 
more work for printers. 

British commercial advertisers 
were quick to cash in on this popu- 
lar theme. Many extra orders for 
printing were provided by the 





manufacturers of packaged goods 
having a printed “save paper” mes- 
sage, used on each package like 
this: “Waste paper and board are 
vital raw materials. Save them. Do 
not destroy this carton. Please save 
carefully for local salvage collec- 
tion.” or “National Salvage Cam- 
paign. Your country needs paper. 
Save your empty cartons with your 
other waste paper.” 

Abbreviated printing offers many 
other selling opportunities. 

For example, many British pack- 
aged goods contain a small printed 
slip: “In case of any error please 
return this ticket with your com- 
plaint.” These slips also carry the 
number of the packer responsible 
for the packing. In this way per- 
sonal responsibility for errors is 
fixed by means of a printed piece. 

Sometimes the reverse side con- 
tains a sales message relating to 
another line of goods made by the 
same manufacturers. The printer 
might apply the same idea to a 
series of patriotic printed sales 
messages, one for each package. 

Consider the hundreds of millions 
of packages sold yearly, and you 
will at once see that if this wartime 
Selling idea was taken up and 
pushed throughout the country 
there would be work for quite a 
number of printing concerns. 

Still another form of abbreviated 
printing which can be used for 
patriotic publicity is the cardboard 
disks used for sealing glass milk 
bottles where these are used. 

One British dairy, with over one 
hundred thousand daily customers, 
seven days a week, regularly uses 
a series of these disks printed in 
colors and changed daily. Normally 
each bears an advertising message 
pushing another specialty. In an- 
other case the copy was slanted to 
push the waste paper drive. In 
terms of printing, consider what 
over one hundred thousand cus- 
tomers a day, seven days a week, 
means. It means in this case a 
printing order of something near 
one million milk bottle disks a week 
or about 50,000,000 every year. 


No Deliveries Assured 

A notice appears in The British 
Printer as follows: “The fact that goods 
made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are adver- 
tised in this journal should not be 
taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export.” 
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BETTER BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
UNDER PRICE CEILINGS 


One of a series of articles by an authority on printing management, designed to 
make your business more profitable. Others will follow in the months to come 


BY A. C. KIECHLIN 














HE PRINTER’S FORMULA for figur- 
T selling prices is to compute 

the cost of labor and materials, 
otherwise known as prime cost, then 
add a certain percentage for over- 
head and net profit. This percentage 
is known as the spread, margin, or 
mark-up, and too many printers as- 
sume that as long as the percentage 
is adequate, its application is imma- 
terial, but right here is where they 
go wrong and see red; hence, this 
counsel. 

There are two recognized meth- 
ods of computing the spread to ar- 
rive at selling prices: mark-up on 
cost and margin on selling price 
and because profit and loss state- 
ments are usually set up on a ratio- 
to-sales basis, printers unknowingly 
change from one method to the 
other at whim, which was bad busi- 
ness before the price regulation in- 
asmuch as it resulted in an erro- 
neous calculation of profit or a busi- 
ness loss, to which is now added the 
possibility of a penalty for violation 
of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942. 

The following case history re- 
cently reviewed shows how hazard- 
ous it is to confuse a percentage on 
sales with a percentage on cost. 

Printer X assumed that his sell- 
ing prices were adequate for profit 
because he included every item of 
expense in overhead and based his 
overhead percentage on current fig- 
ures, not more than twelve months 
old, as explained in the October is- 
sue of THE INLAND PRINTER, then 
added the customary percentage of 
net profit. In round figures, this is 
how his condensed profit and loss 
statement set up for twelve months: 


Si 
AES Aro machine ciere wren $100,000—100 
Labor and materials or 
prime: COSt: «6.665%. 70,000— 70 
Margin of profit on ee 
Ste Sirs Sosa vs easier $30,000— 30 
Overhead expense .... 25,000— 25 
Net profit on sales... . $5,000— 5 








®@ Confusion between mark-up and 
margin can throw you for a loss. 


Here’s how to avoid that confusion 


Notice that overhead is 25 per 
cent, net profit 5 per cent, making 
30 per cent total on sales, yet, in set- 
ting selling prices, Printer X used 
this formula on an estimate where 
labor and materials, otherwise the 
prime cost, totaled $1,400. 


Labor and materials......... $1,400 
Add 25 per cent for overhead. 350 
Add 5 per cent for net profit. . 70 
Selling price ................$1,820 


Printer X was figuring overhead 
and net profit, in this case, on prime 
cost (25 per cent for overhead, 5 per 
cent for net profit), as shown by 
past experience figures to be ade- 
quate, yet, he was chiseling himself 
on this estimate, as you will see by 
the following calculation: 

Labor and materials......... $1,400 
Add 25 per cent for overhead. 500 
Add 5 per cent for net profit. 100 
Selling price ................$2,000 

In this calculation, overhead and 
net profit are computed on the sell- 
ing price (30 per cent of $2,000 is 
$600). In the former calculation, 
where the mark-up on cost method 
was used, the spread for overhead 
and net profit was $420, or a differ- 
ential of $180. If we re-arrange the 
foregoing figures in line with the 
profit and loss statement set-up, we 
make visualization clearer: to wit: 


Per 

ST TCE $2,000—100 
Labor and materials.... 1,400— 70 
Margin of profit on sales. $600— 30 
Overhead expense ...... 500— 25 
Net profit on sales...... $100— 5 
According to the yearly state- 
ment, Printer X’s customary net 
profit on sales is 5 per cent or $100 
on a $2,000 job, but in arriving at 
this percentage, he figures margin 
on the selling price or sales, hence, 








by switching to the mark-up on cost 
method when estimating, he went 
into the red for $80 and lost his 
normal profit of $100 because the 
differential in the computation of 
the spread was $180. 

In view of the fact that the pre- 
vious twelve months showed a net 
profit of 5 per cent, this printer was 
following customary procedure by 
estimating 5 per cent on current 
business—but the estimated net 
profit must be computed in the 
right way. 

The printer must keep in mind 
the method he uses in arriving at 
this percentage of spread on the 
profit-and-loss statement when 
computing ratios for comparison 
with past experience figures and 
stick to that same method of com- 
putation in figuring future selling 
prices. 

In normal times, that is wise cost- 
ing procedure. Today, under ceil- 
ings, with March the base-period 
month, the printer should use the 
percentage of spread, otherwise 
overhead and net profit, in the same 
manner he used it in March, or he 
may be penalized by the OP.A., 
which decrees that the maximum 
price should be determined by ap- 
plying the pricing method, charges, 
and rates as adopted in March, 1942, 
by the seller to arrive at selling 
prices. 

One thing to remember. Price 
ceilings or no price ceilings, you still 
have an overhead and must make a 
net profit, which must be accurately 
computed on every job to keep you 
clear of penalties or loss. 

You can make a profit by using 
either mark-up or margin as long as 
the percentage provides enough dol- 
lars to cover current overhead out- 
lay and the desired net profit but, 
to prevent any penalties, misunder- 
standings and involved detail, for 
the duration of ceilings, at least, use 
the same method of computing the 
spread that you did in March. 

















































When the spread is figured on 
sales, accountants call it “margin,” 
when figured on cost, they call it 
“mark-up.” The term “gross profit” 
is really a misnomer because the 
difference between the cost of labor 
and materials and the selling price, 
often called “gross profit,” is not a 
profit at all. Overhead must be de- 
ducted before profit is earned. 

The accompanying table shows 
how dangerous it is to interchange 











MARKUP AND MARGIN 
TRANSPOSITION TABLE 
MARGIN MARK-UP 
Per cent of Per cent of 

selling price cost 
5.0 5.3 
7.0 7.5 
10.0 i 
12.5 14.3 
15.0 17.7 
17.5 21.2 
20.0 25.0 
22.5 29.0 
23.0 29.9 
24.0 31.6 
25.0 33.3 
26.0 35.0 
27.0 37.0 
27.3 37.5 
28.0 39.0 
28.5 40.0 
30.0 42.9 
31.0 45.0 
32.0 47.1 
33.3 50.0 
35.0 53.9 
35.5 55.0 
37.0 58.8 
37.5 60.0 
38.0 61.3 
39.0 64.0 
40.0 66.7 
42.8 75.0 
47.5 90.0 
50.0 100.0 














This table shows that it makes a big dif- 
ference whether you add the percentage of 
spread, including overhead and net profit, 
to prime cost, otherwise labor and mate- 
rials, or to the selling price. The percentage 
may be correct, but if you apply it incor- 
rectly you suffer loss or an O.P.A. penalty 


the percentage of spread indiscrim- 
inately, from mark-up on cost to 
margin on sales and vice versa. For 
example, if your profit and loss 
statement shows a ratio of 40 per 
cent margin on sales, to earn your 
customary profit and compute by 
the mark-up on cost method, you 
must add 66.7 per cent to the cost of 
labor and materials. 
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To switch your methods without 


changing percentages will put you 
behind the 8-ball on profits or kite 
an estimate so high that the pros- 
pect will hunt competitors. 

Our field studies in the printing 
industry show a wide divergence of 
net profit among printers with the 
same volume and doing business 
under similar conditions. Investiga- 
tion often discloses that the differ- 
ence is due to inaccurate computa- 
tion of the spread between prime 
cost, or labor and materials, and the 
selling prices on estimates. 

The fault lies partly with those 
charged with instructing printers 
on costing. We have seen forms and 
instructions prepared by account- 
ants, which do not differentiate be- 
tween the mark-up and the margin 
methods, which refer to the spread 
between the prime cost and selling 
price as profit, leading the printer 
without a knowledge of accounting 
to assume that it makes no differ- 
ence how he figures the percentage, 
but, as shown by the examples in 
this article, there is a big difference 
and the printer must understand 
this costing routine thoroughly or 
he is certain to come to grief. 


A Tip From Dorothy Lamour 

While working on the Paramount 
lot opposite Bob Hope in Samuel 
Goldwyn’s “They Got Me Covered,” 
Dorothy Lamour was informed by 
her secretary that her stock of sta- 
tionery for corresponding with fans 
had run out. 

“Dottie” took the situation in 
hand and ordered 10,000 letterheads 
and envelopes from her printer; but 
she designated that in addition to 
the regular printing, in alternate 
red and blue letters, “Be a Fan of 
Uncle Sam—Buy More Bonds” be 
printed on both. 

Printers may be able to capitalize 
on such a tip from the siren actress 
and approach business and profes- 
sional users of printed stationery 
with suggestions for imprinting in 
red’and blue wartime slogans which 
appeal to them. 


Rules Rejuvenated 

The decorative borders shown 
here illustrate a method used in 
the plant of the Rockbridge County 
News, Lexington, Virginia, to pro- 
vide unusual borders from stock 
slides that have accumulated over a 








period of years and are now con- 
sidered out of date. The border 
slugs as cast on a linotype are 
shaved at the face by raising the 
saw table and laying the slugs one 
at a time on either side, so that, 
when passed over the saw blade, 
that part of the slug face not 
wanted is taken off. 

The sawing operation leaves a 
shoulder on the slug exactly like 
the shoulder on a flush-side rule. A 
sharp saw blade will permit a solid- 
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Slides that were ready to be scrapped turned 
out the different borders illustrated above 


face 6- or 12-point slug to be sawed 
to any smaller size face, so that the 
printer has a choice of any size rule 
from one to twelve points merely by 
raising or lowering the saw table to 
trim off the face as desired. 

The decorative possibilities pro- 
vided by this technique are con- 
siderable, and the illustration shows 
only a few of the more simple ef- 
fects that can be obtained. In the 
illustration, the top rule each time 
is the original design as cast on the 
slug. And the other designs are what 
remain after a portion of the face 
has been sawed away from either 
the smooth or ribbed side of slug.— 
A. J. Stinnett, Lexington, Virginia. 
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Commercial Silk-Screen and Its Use 


in the Gr aphic Arts F: 1e Id ¥%& The Silk-Screen Process 


of Today Lends Itself to the Artistic Expression of Craftsmanship ® By Victor Singer 


ANY YEARS AGO, 2 man who 

M was a buyer of displays and 

printing sat at his desk, 

leaned back in his chair as he gazed 

distantly out the window, and in the 
voice of a prophet said: 

“Some day it will be possible to 
order a job of multicolor printing 
without considering that the quan- 
tity is too small for the initial ex- 
pense of cuts and makeready— 
without worrying about whether a 
press could be found to take such 
and such large size—without won- 
dering whether a printed white ink 
would show up on a dark cover 
stock. Some day it will be possible 
to print right on a board or most 
any material. In short, some day 
we'll be able to order the unusual in 
displays and printing without being 
stymied at so many turns.” 

A printing salesman, seated at his 
side, glanced sidewise at him and 
whistled. 

Well, it wasn’t a pipe dream after 
all—today’s silk-screen process an- 
swers his every wish. The commer- 
cial silk-screen shop prints on a 
greater variety of materials and 
surfaces than is done by any other 
reproduction medium. A few of 
these are paper, cardboard, beaver 
board, presdwood, wood, cloth, oil- 
cloth, cotton duck, metal, acetate, 
celluloid, and glass. 

The silk-screen process today has 
achieved a degree of perfection that 
was undreamed of only a few years 
ago. It has come into its own in so 
short a time that even today there 
are people whose last contact with 
the process left an impression of 
limitations in the quality of repro- 
duction obtained. 

Limitations were there, but one by 
one the “bugs” have been taken out. 
Among the shortcomings were: ser- 
rated edges, instead of the razor 
edge printing of today; imperfect 
registration instead of the hairline 
registration of today. Reproduction 
of small design and lettering was a 
hazardous adventure—not so today; 
colors tended to “chalk-up” com- 





pared with today’s singing brilliance 
of silk-screen colors. 

A printer or publisher of print- 
ing, who lost touch with screen 
process work years ago, owes it to 
himself to quickly renew his ac- 
quaintance with it. For apart from 
any consideration of price, ease of 
copy preparation, small or large 
quantities that can be handled, the 
silk-screen process stands in a class 
by itself on those jobs that come 
within its province for sheer beauty 
of reproduction. Screen process may 


ne 


lt. Soocen Fills a Need 


While silk-screen is not applicable 
to every printing job, it has a definite 
field, and in combination with letter- 
press or offset, gives some beautiful 
effects. 

On short runs, where the added cost 
of color plates is prohibitive, much can 
be done to snap up the advertising 
piece by printing type and key illus- 
trations letterpress or offset, and spot- 
ting in as many colors as you wish, at 
a comparatively low cost. 

With supplies of zinc, copper, and 
rubber becoming more critical every 
day, it is advisable for at least one 
printer in a town to install silk-screen 
equipment. It would conserve plate- 
making materials, and at the same 
time allow a fuller use of color as 
some progressive printers have proved. 
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be called the artist’s medium. If it 
can be done that way, he’d rather 
see his work reproduced by silk- 
screen process. 

I have worked with the silk- 
screen process for twenty-two years. 
I have seen it evolve from a process 
employed by some sign and show- 
card shops—yes, even by some 
printers to fill in the missing link in 
the graphic arts—between work 
that was entirely hand painted and 
work that was printed in great 
quantity. Some of the work was 
surprisingly good, judging from the 
purchasers: General Electric, Norge, 
Electrolux. Silk-screen process, even 





then, had more on the ball than 
price alone. 2 

Let me give you a rough sketch of 
how the process works. The print- 
ing form on the silk-screen consists 
of a wood frame over which silk 
bolting cloth is tightly stretched. 
This silk performs one main func- 
tion: to hold together all the ele- 
ments of the stencil (for silk-screen 
is a highly refined stencil process) . 

Loosely stated, a stencil is “stuck 
on” the open mesh silk; color will 
pass through the silk mesh and 
print through the open parts of the 
stencil—print on to any fairly 
smooth material that may be placed 
underneath. 

Today’s stencil is made using a 
duplex sheet consisting of a trans- 
parent lacquer film with a backing 
of glassine paper. This sheet is 
placed over the design to be repro- 
duced and the portions to be 
printed are cut, but only through 
the lacquer film, with a small film 
knife, the lacquer film then being 
stripped away from the glassine 
back in those portions. 

When all parts to be printed are 
cut and stripped, the entire sheet is 
adhered—“stuck on” to the silk, us- 
ing a liquid which makes the lac- 
quer film stick to the silk. After 
complete adhesion, the glassine pa- 
per backing is peeled away leaving 
the cut and stripped parts of the 
design ready to pass color. The rest 
is “blocked out” so that no color 
can penetrate. 

“Blocking out” the silk is the most 
important principle of the process. 
This can be done in the film-cut 
method, as outlined above, or by us- 
ing the photographic method where 
a duplex sheet again is used, except 
that the top layer is sensitized gela- 
tin, exposed in contact with a pho- 
tographic positive of the design, and 
the printing detail washed out, in- 
stead of peeled out. Adhesion to the 
silk takes place by contact of the 
gelatin to the silk and drying to it. 

Years ago, the “blocking out” was 
done directly on the silk. That is, 
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the silk mesh was laid upon the de- 
sign which was visible through it. 
Then the non-printing areas were 
painted in with shellac or lacquer— 
“blocking out” these areas and per- 
mitting the left-open parts to pass 
color. 

Another process was the “tusche” 
method where lithographic tusche 
was painted on the silk in the parts 


MUSICAL COMEDY FAVORITES 
VOL.1 Kern, Porter. Berlin, Gersh 
win, Rodgers, Schwartz, Youmans 

Set M-430 $3.68 


MUSICAL COMEDY FAVORITES 
VOL.2 (Gershwin, Kern, Cole Porter, 
Rodgers, Youmans, Berlin, Coward, 
Schwartz Set M-502 $3.68 


MUSIC OF STEPHEN FOSTER 
(Old<Black Joe, Beautiful Dreamer, 
Oh! Susanna, My Old Kentucky 
Home, etc.) Set M-442 $3.68 


GRAND CANYON SUITE (Grofe 
Set M-MM-463 $4.73 


be judged by the fact that much of 
it has been honored at exhibitions. 
Masta Displays, an outstanding New 
York City silk-screen shop, was 
awarded three or four first prizes; 
its work has been displayed at the 
Art Directors Show and the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

Where a “creative” job of repro- 
duction is required,—and where the 


backgrounds for windows in leading 
department stores throughout the 
country. In another part of the 
plant, they may be printing on 
heavy transparent acetate in five 
colors, for a binder cover of a bro- 
chure or sales presentation. 

On another day you may find this 
same shop engaged in printing an 
extremely modern design on about 


MUSIC OF VICTOR 
Kiss Me Again, D 
Sweet Mystery of Li Ma 
the Toys, etc Set M-415 
RHAPSODY IN BLUE (Gershwin 
With Alec Templeton 
Set X-MX= 196 $2.63 


PONS-KOSTELANETZ CONCERT 
(with Lily Pons) Set M-484 $4.73 


STRAUSS WALTZES BY ANDRI 
KOSTELANETZ (Beautiful Blue 
Danube, Voices of Spring, Vienna 
Life, etc.) Set M-481 $3.68 


This poster shows the refinements possible with modern silk-screen. Stencilled on black paper by Masta Displays, in green, pink, red, 
white, black, and gray, the detail is so sharp that even the 24-point type is clean-cut. Colors are very bright in this 22- by 17-inch poster 


to be printed. Afterward, the whole 
silk mesh was covered with glue. 
The glue wouldn’t hold over the 
tusche, which was washed out with 
benzine, leaving it open for color to 
pass. 

The lacquer and shellac block-out 
method and the tusche method are 
largely methods of the past, since 
an outstanding characteristic is the 
serration or saw-tooth edge. 

There are outstanding silk-screen 
process shops, many of them having 
been in existence for twelve years. 
The excellence of their work may 
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artwork consists of wash or dry- 
brush technique, silk-screen is in its 
element. Like any other good mem- 
ber of the graphic arts field, it will 
faithfully reproduce the original. 
This will give you some idea of the 
variety and the versatility of the 
silk-screen process: 

Today, you might walk into a shop 
and find the silk-screen workers en- 
gaged in turning out a poster by 
Cassandre, in twelve colors, on a 
run of 500, 40 by 60 inches, repro- 
duction of the cover of a prominent 
magazine. These will be used as 


1,000, 30 by 40 inches, 28-ply card- 
boards, in nine colors, for the “Help 
China” campaign—or two colors on 
a simple morale poster for a war 
plant. 

Tomorrow, they may have sched- 
uled the printing of 10,000 pieces of 
masonite presdwood, coated with a 
screen-process paint, designed for 
long wearing outdoor use. They may 
be finishing a job by spot varnish- 
ing directly on 2,000 pieces of 34- by 
44-inch cardboards of 150 points in 
thickness—something almost im- 
possible by any other process. 
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One of their customers may ship 
in 5,000, 14- by 18-inch full color off- 
set printed sheets for imprinting 
parts over the offset work in gold, 
by silk-screen, which gives a most 
brilliant effect. Or a lithographer or 
printer may have shipped in sheets 
to be imprinted with names. 


or mammoth sizes. Better than any 
generalization on price is this ad- 
vice:—get a silk-screen quotation 
from some reliable processor on the 
next job that looks just about nat- 
ural for the process. If speed is im- 
portant, don’t worry, silk-screen can 
meet the closest delivery schedule. 





It is difficult to tell how many colors were used on this 30- by 40-inch sign, printed by Masta 
Displays, New York, on imitation wood-veneer board. By a use of yellow, red, blue, black, 
pink, brown, and transparent gray, an unlimited number of colors has been introduced 


Equipment and methods are only 
one part of the screen-process pic- 
ture. The secret of success in silk- 
screen is highly skilled craftsmen 
with years of experience. Add to 
that a genuine affection for the 
work and perhaps an artistic dash, 
and the work will be topnotch. 

Price fits neatly into the silk- 
screen process picture. It is a most 
economical process, in quantities 
ranging from 50 to 5,000—in small 


Printing plant operators will find 
as time goes on that their acquain- 
tance with silk-screen will flower 
into a lasting friendship. The proc- 
ess will solve many headaches and 
open avenues of profitable business. 

Whether the screen-process de- 
partment is made a part of the 
printing plant or, in this age of spe- 
cialization, an independent screen- 
process operator does the work, silk- 
screen demands your consideration. 


Warping of Blocks 

The warping of wooden mounting 
blocks after the engraver has de- 
livered his plates to the printer, has 
been the subject of many discus- 
sions at meetings of printers and 
engravers. 

Recent experiments by the St. 
Louis Engraving Company have 
brought to light a method of heat 
treatment which will straighten 
these warped blocks without re- 
mounting the plates. 

Here is how you can do the trick. 
Place the warped block on a flat 
surface with the concave (hollow) 
side down. Then heat the upper 
convex side with a flame from a 
blow torch by using a large flame 
and not too much air. Keep the 
flame moving so as to cover the en- 
tire surface of the block and be 
careful not to scorch the wood or 
metal, whichever happens to be the 
upper side. 

Then allow the block to cool and 
see how nicely it has straightened 
out. In very severe cases it may be 
necessary to repeat the heating and 
cooling processes several times. 

Do not over-heat, as too much 
heat will cause the block to warp 
in the opposite direction. With a 
little patience on the part of the 
man manipulating the flame you 
are sure to get the desired results. 


Color and the Buyer 

The mass of people are more in- 
clined to buy strictly because of the 
attraction of color than are people 
in the higher income brackets. This 
fact has been brought out in studies 
made by the color research labora- 
tory of the Eagle Printing Ink Com- 
pany, New York City. 

The average person is inclined to 
act on impulse, and for him mer- 
chandise must be attractive and 
usually bright and elemental in 
color. To sell to him, products must 
stand out among the surrounding 
merchandise. 

In contrast to this, people with 
higher incomes will usually act less 
on impulse and more through de- 
liberation. They will not buy things 
for their individual appeal, but 
more as items which they will later 
combine with others. Thus, the ex- 
pensive products will have to be de- 
signed to fit in with related things, 
and the styling must be handled 
differently than for low-cost goods. 
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SALESMAN’S S 


By FORREST RUNDELL 


The war does make a difference. 

Even though the printing indus- 
try has not yet been hit hard our 
problems have multiplied. It is 
harder for our shop to deliver jusi 
what the customer desires. New 
demands are made on our time 
outside business hours. More im- 
portant, we now find that our 
whole attitude towards our daily 
life must be re-examined. 

For some things to consider dur- 
ing this re-examination — and as 
steps toward a pleasanter life this 
year and next—we suggest you:— 

]. Buy War Bonds and Stamps. 
No argument here if you have read 
the papers and listened to the 
radio. 

2. Help All Salvage Campaigns. 
Clean out your cellar for iron, steel, 
brass, rubber, and other valuable 
scrap. Help the campaign to get it 
collected. But, remember that the 
scrap campaign where you can help 
the most is the one right under 
your nose in your own industry. 
Your Government needs coppei 
and zine badly. Don’t be content 
with marking your cut records “fu- 
ture use assured.” Discuss each cut 
with your customer and get his per- 
mission to scrap everything he is 
not absolutely sure of using. In ad- 
dition, try to get him to turn in 
the “grandfather” cuts and others 
he has been hoarding. 

3. Help Squash Silly Rumors. 
Just before we got into World War 
I, the writer worked on the night 
side in a plant making more than 
a million cartridges and bullets 
every shift. About once a week a 
rumor came through the plant that 
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“they” were going to blow up the 
place that morning. Nothing ever 
happened except that the rumor 
scared some of the girl machine 
feeders so badly that they went 
home early. This early departure 
slowed up production— which is 
exactly what the German agents 
who started the rumors wanted. 

Some of the rumors floating 
around in this war are equally silly. 
Everything you do to show them 
up is a real aid to the war effort. 

4. Disregard Enemy Propaganda. 
Or aren’t you quick enough to see 
through it? Axis agents play on 
our national trait of being suckers 
for “inside information.” Remem- 
ber that their “inside information” 
is as phony as the genuine (?) 
silver fox the whispering stranger 
you encounter on the street tries 
to sell surreptitiously. 

5. Regardless of their Faults. 
Don’t Belittle our Allies. We are 
not perfect either. But we are all 
in the same boat and we will get 
further faster if we all pull in the 
same direction at the same time. 
Crabbing is lost motion in rowing. 

6. Cheer up the Boys in the 
Armed Services. Those of us who 
have had the experience of being 
in the armed services know how 
much it means to get cheerful and 
amusing letters from relatives and 
friends. Or how much it means to 
have dinner in a friendly home. 

7. Help Recruiting Drives. More 
help is needed here than you think. 

8. Help the Red Cross. Money is 
needed. Work is needed. Blood 
donors are needed. Something here 
for you and all the family to do 
if you are willing to help. 

9. Help the U.S.O. Money is 
needed here, too. 

10. Work Hard, Sincerely, Some- 
where, Somehow, in Civilian De- 
fense. Don’t worry because your 
townsmen seem to be running it at 
loose ends. Get in and help them 
run it better. Now that the first 
scare is over it is becoming harder 
and harder to interest people in 
Civilian Defense. 

11. Get Yourself into Topnotch 
Physical Shape. You will worry less 
and enjoy life more. The Y.M.C.A. 


says, “The nation needs your 


strength and expects you to keep 
yourself fit. It is patriotic to be 
tough physically.” 

Carefully planned gymnasium 
work and recreation are more im- 
portant than ever before. It is in- 
teresting to note that despite the 
loss of most of their younger mem- 
bers through the draft,the Y.M.C.A. 
gymnasiums have a larger member- 
ship than ever before. They are 
filled with older men who want to 
get into physical shape. 

12. Continue to Sow Seed that 
will Sprout into Future Business. 
Among the new friends you make 
in your war activities are many fu- 
ture prospects; more than you 
realize now. Be tactful, but con- 
trive to let your new friends know 
that you are a good printer. Most 
of the seed you sow will fall on 
barren ground, but enough will 
come up to make it worth while. 

The writer recently saw an old- 
time printing house get a $100 
order simply because the prospect 
found its label in a book printed 
in 1882. Getting an order through 
a sixty-year-old label is a bit like 
enjoying century plants set out by 
grandfather, but it can happen. 

13. Go easy on Delivery Prom- 
ises. Boys in the shipping room are 
scarce and getting scarcer. Truck 
deliveries are restricted as to num- 
ber. Get your customer to give you 
a little more time to deliver. 

14. Be careful about Quality 
Promises. Some shops are finding 
help to be on a basis of here yes- 
terday and in the army today. Jobs 
that were routine for the shop a 
few months ago may present seri- 
ous problems now. Work closely 
with the foreman when you need a 
particularly good job. 

15. Watch for Opportunities. 
Every war or great social upheaval 
in the past has opened up new op- 
portunities. Our competitor indus- 
tries will have their chance to seize 
new business. If we hope to have 
as great an industry after the war 
we must be alert. 

16. Remember—it’s Your War. 
You didn’t start it and you didn’t 
get us into it. But now that we are 
in it you are just as important as 
anyone else in bringing us through. 
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OFFSET TECHNIQUE 


Questions about offset are welcomed and will be answered 


by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


By Joln Stark 








Finds Articles Helpful 


I’ve read most of your articles that 
have been published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER On pressmanship and find them 
very helpful, especially the one on over 
pressure and the one on roller adjust- 
ment. I’ve only been running a press 
for a few months, but have run into a 
couple of difficulties and would ap- 
preciate very much if you could give me 
the information. 

The first of these is that I can’t seem 
to find an etch to put on an albumin 
plate after making corrections or taking 
dirt out of a plate. The etch I use is 
mixed right in the shop by the plate- 
maker and as far as I know contains 
phosphoric acid, water, and gum. When 
this is first mixed and used it doesn’t 
etch the plate at all, but after a week 
or so it seems to become strong and 
when used burns the plate and makes 
streaks in it and after 300 or 400 im- 
pressions my sheets have scum on them 
in streaks. The person who mixed this 
etch says it’s a fixed formula used by 
other shops so it must happen on the 
press. 

I have heard of an etch with mag- 
nesium used in it that is good; can you 
tell me about it? 

The second thing: Can Wetsall, put 
out by the Harris people, be mixed and 
used as an etch? 

I have scum on every plate I get 
right on the gripper edge and nowhere 
else. I have tried running less ink and 
less pressure, but to no avail. Could it 
be the water in the water fountain? 
I even tried running with less acid as 
you wrote in your pH control article. 

The plates we use are both aluminum 
and zinc. We are just trying paper 
plates now. 

1. We would suggest that you use 
the following formula which is a 
non-poisonous plate etch: 

1 ounce Phosphoric Acid 85 per cent 

3 ounces Ammonia Nitrate 

3 ounces Ammonia Phosphate 

1 ounce Calcium Chloride 

Dissolve in % gallon of water. 

Keep above in bottle as stock etch 
and use 50-50 with gum arabic solution 
14° Baume as a plate etch. 

2. Wetsall can be used as a water 
intensifier for many lithographic 
purposes, but must be used in very 
small proportions. It is not an etch, 
but is used to reduce surface ten- 
sion of all water-soluble materials 
thus directly increasing the wetting 
and penetrating power of such 
solutions. Wetanall can be used for 


the same purpose, but excessive use 
will result in ink emulsification. 

3. The scum at the gripper edge 
of your plate indicates that one or 
more of your ink rollers is not set 
in sufficient contact with the steel 
distributing rollers thus causing the 
rollers to skid momentarily when 
first contacting the plate, this also 
occurs when the ink has not suf- 
ficient tack to prevent it. Check 
your rollers carefully on this point. 

4. The addition of magnesium 
nitrate in correct proportions to a 
lithographic plate etch is definitely 
beneficial, but we do not think you 
will need it after you try out the 
formula we have given you above. 


-_ Your SECOND eel 
with DIRECT 








Uncle Sam’s gray- 

clad mailmen can 

be mighty allies in 

your new resolve to 

offset the “‘strategic retreats’ suffered 
in your regular business. Reach new 
prospects for goods or services you 
furnish by means of a planned direct- 
mail attack. 

Broadsides, catalog sheets, price 
bulletins, and other printed matter 
{accompanied by letters} fill the place 
of salesmen in service, as well as con- 
serve the energies of your present 
force. 

The time for aggressive new busi- 
ness action is now. Consult us for in- 
formation and help in preparing your 

“second front” direct-mail weapons 
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Another gun fired by M. P. Basso & Company, 
New York City, to help build wartime business 
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Questions From Canada 

Every summer we have difficulty in 
getting clean plates. We have hardly 
ever been able to get a clean albumin 
plate and now that we are making 
practically 100 per cent of our plates 
deep etch, we are still running into 
trouble. We roll up a plate by hand and 
it looks clean, but as soon as it gets 
on the press we get a very fine, even 
scum over the work. 

We have thought that our film posi- 
tives might not be as transparent as 
they have been, but the film appears 
to be as clean as usual. We also thought 
the humidity might have something to 
do with it, but on checking we ob- 
tained readings of approximately 50 per 
cent, although our platemaking de- 
partment, which has concrete floors and 
walls, feels damper than that. 

We have noticed that these bad 
plates do not scum up on the portions 
where the plates have been painted with 
stop-out solution. 

We are wondering whether the as- 
phaltum we are using might be going 
through the coating on the plate. Some- 
times, in developing the plate, this coat- 
ing solution comes off very easily; other 
times it is very difficult to get off. 

Could you also tell us the best way 
for keeping gum from going sour in 
warm weather. 

Our pressman tells me that the 
weaker we can run our fountain solu- 
tion, the better. We run almost con- 
stantly with pH reading of 6.8. Is this 
too weak? 

What should an inexperienced lith- 
ographer look for in checking a plate 
at the various stages of making? I 
usually check with a glass for dirt and 
sharpness and occasionally check the 
negatives and positives for cleanliness 
and freedom from slugs. I have been 
looking for a long time for a simple 
manual of offset that would tell facts 
that would apply to all plates, but it 
seems that every manufacturer makes 
chemicals that operate differently, and 
what might apply to one will not apply 
to another. 

It would seem from your letter 
that you have eliminated the pos- 
sibility of your films and excessive 
humidity being the source of your 
trouble, therefore, we will discuss 
only the further possibilities you 
suggest in your letter. 

Ordinarily your deep-etch coat- 
ing should be of sufficient density 
to prevent the formation of any tint 


or scum appearing on your plate 
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after the plate is prepared and the 
hardened coating has been re- 
moved, but since you state that the 
parts which have had stop-out solu- 
tion added do not tint or scum, it 
is logical to assume that your coat- 
ing is porous to some extent, pos- 
sibly because it has not been 
strained sufficiently to remove all 
foreign matter or dirt, or it may 
have begun to disintegrate because 
it has been kept too long. Since you 
are buying it from a reputable 
supply house they should be able to 
take care of this satisfactorily. 

The fact that the coating comes 
off more easily on some plates than 
on others would indicate that a 
greater length of time has elapsed 
in preparing some of the plates, 
because the longer the coating is 
on the plate the harder it is to re- 
move. A solution of six ounces citric 
acid to one gallon of water will be 
found helpful in removing a hard- 
ened coating, also hot water will be 
helpful. 

To keep gum arabic solution from 
going sour use % ounce formalde- 
hyde U.S.P. 40 per cent solution to 
one gallon of gum. 

Your water fountain etch should 
be run with a pH reading of 3.8 for 
best results and the fact that you 
are attempting to run with a much 
lower acid content may be a con- 
tributing factor in the scum ap- 
pearing on your plate after it gets 
on the press. 

We suggest that you write to THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department for 
“Deep Etched Aluminum and Zinc 
Lithographic Plates by the Gum 
Process,” price $3.00 and “The Al- 
bumin Process of Photo Lithog- 
raphy,” price $2.50. You will find 
useful information in these two 
books as they contain a lot of prac- 
tical material and formulas. 


Uneven Dampers 

We have experienced a peculiar sit- 
uation with one of our Molletons and 
wish to ask you if this same thing does 
happen occasionally and if it is due to 
something we have not taken care of 
properly or if it is something that is 
apt to happen which we cannot very 
well control. 

If you are looking at the roller hori- 
zontally it seems that the center is 
lower than the two ends. In other words 
it is sort of concave from one end to 
the other. 

We enclose self addressed envelope 
for your use in replying and will be 
anxious to get your comment on this 
condition. 
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We assume it probably means that 
this particular Molleton will have to be 
recovered right from the core. However 
we assume that you will know the an- 
swer to this condition and will be able 
to advise us. 


There is a possibility that this 


roller has been set with too tight a 
contact with either the press plate 
or the brass water roller or possibly 
both; the damping rollers must be 
set with minimum contact at all 
times. 

Your assumption that this roller 
will have to be built up from the 
core is correct; in building up a new 
roller, care should be taken to cut 
the material perfectly even the en- 
tire length of the roller, and if 
ready sewn covers are used take 
care to stretch the cover from the 
middle to each end, at the same 
time keeping the cover slightly 
damp to insure a maximum stretch 
before the roller goes on the press. 


Advertising Informative 

The attitude of the Government 
with reference to advertising, as ex- 
pressed by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, was clearly set forth in 
Domestic Commerce by Dr. Wilford 
White, who wrote, in part: “The 
Department of Commerce has never 
agreed to the concept that advertis- 
ing is an economic waste, and it 
does not now. Basically, advertising 
is an informative force used with 
increasing regularity during the 
past decade to increase our stand- 
ard of living. 

“Never was informative advertis- 
ing needed as much as right now,” 
continued Doctor White. “Within 
the past year every single person in 
this country has been personally af- 
fected by our war effort. New prob- 
lems have arisen, many of which 
were never even contemplated ... 
Informative advertising is not a 
cure-all, but it is being used intel- 
ligently and will increase. 

“Institutional advertising is on 
the increase and, if properly done, 
plays a very important part in pre- 
paring for the post-war period. 
Brand names fade out of public 
consciousness fast if they are not 
kept alive through advertising. 

“Advertising can be used to make, 
and is making, its contribution to 
the winning of this war. This me- 
dium is even being used by the Gov- 
ernment to advantage. Private ad- 
vertisers are contributing space and 
time directly to the war effort.” 


By LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


x Again, we are pleased to bring to our readers 
a reproduction of a Lynn Bogue Hunt painting 
from The Rotarian, official magazine of Rotary 
International. Many readers of recent years will 
recall “Canadian Honkers,” “Two English Set- 
ters,” and “On Point” from the brush of Mr. 
Hunt, outstanding American artist in the portrayal 
of wild life, which were likewise reproduced in 
THE INLAND PRINTER through the courtesy of 
The Rotarian. 

“Ringneck Pheasant,” shown as our frontis- 
piece, has been printed in full color without the 
publication name or date line (note cut above), 
actual size 51/2 by 9 inches, for framing. Readers 
can secure a copy by sending ten cents (U.S. 
stamps or coin) to The Rotarian, Department IP, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, for each 
print desired. 

The cover was printed by the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company from four-color process plates 
made by Barnes-Crosby Company, both firms 
of Chicago. 

The Rotarian, as the official publication of 
Rotary International, reaches chiefly business 
executives and professional men who are 
members of Rotary clubs in 50 countries. It also 
numbers among its subscribers many _ non- 
Rotarians, schools, libraries and reading rooms 
who wish to take advantage of its many timely 
articles. The ABC report for June 30, 1942, 
places its circulation at 175,537—an all-time 
high, which reflects the stability of the organiza- 
tion by which it is published and the popularity 
of the magazine among both Rotarians and non- 
Rotarians. 

Revista Rotaria, the Spanish language edi- 
tion, started in 1933, has now grown until its 
circulation in Latin America has reached almost 
18,000. This publication is serving an important 
function in developing a greater solidarity 
among the 21 American Republics. It is also 
widely used as a study reference in schools in 
the United States in which the Spanish language 
is taught. 

Officials of these publications include Leland 
D. Case, editor-manager, and Paul Teetor, 
business and advertising manager of both, and 
M. Hinojosa-Flores, editor of Revista Rotaria. 
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MANUFACTURERS DO FINE 
JOB ON PRODUCTION FRONT 


Manufacturers of printing machinery and supplies are building an 
enviable record for themselves in war production. Pictures on this 
page were taken at ceremonies at which the various manufacturers 
were awarded the Army-Navy “"E.’’ Reading clockwise from top: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Cavelli, Jr. (center), presents pennant to 
Norman W. Wilson (right), president of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, while Lowell Thomas, radio commentator, looks on. Brigadier- 
General H. C. Minton reads award citation before Miller Printing 
Machinery Co., employes and officials, and Army and Navy officials; 
left to right: Superintendent George M. Pfaller, Vice-President Gordon 
Montgomery, Captain W. S. Rial, R. C. Downie, President W. G. 
Montgomery, Lieutenant C. C. Hewitt, U.S.N.R., General Minton, Frank 
B. Bell, Clarence Rodgers, president of the Miller Progressive Asso- 
ciation, Lieutenant L. E. Reilly, and James Lawson, oldest Miller em- 
ploye. Company officials and Army and Navy representatives hold 
up pennant awarded Mergenthaler Linotype Company; Colonel G. B. 
Welch; C. A. Hanson, vice-president; Robert Litke, union president; 
Joseph T. Mackey, president; W. H. Ri ker, oldest employe; George 
W. Allison, assistant vice-president; and Lieutenant J. D. Gessford. 
R. Hoe & Co., officials hold up pennant they have just received; 





Brigadier-General Ralph K. Robertson, President Harry M. Tillinghast, 
Vice-President J. L. Auer, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York 
City, Major J. W. Rafferty, Lieutenant John D. Lodge. President W. G. 
Montgomery of the Miller Printing Machinery Company receives the 
pennant from Brigadier-General H. C. Minton. 
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Mottling a Common Worry; 
Here Are Some Helps 


@ WE OFTEN RECEIVE A COMPLAINT 
that an ink does not print well and 
has a mottled appearance. This may 
be due to too much impression, poor 
distribution, or too soft or too dry 
an ink. It may also be due to the 
necessity of using a pigment which 
does not print well. If the ink is too 
soft, it can generally be remedied 
by the addition of a little heavy 
varnish such as No. 3 or No. 5 or less 
still of No. 8 which has body gum 
consistency. If it is too dry, a little 
No. 0 varnish will overcome the 
trouble. A dry mottle has a cheesy, 
a soft mottle a smeary look. If it is 
a question of a pigment that does 
not print well, the addition of corn 
starch or dextrine will usually help. 

Often, however, the mottle is 
caused by the fact that the job is 
not suited for the press, as many 
jobs which should be run on a cyl- 
inder press are attempted on a 
platen press. Since the impression 
and the take-offs are perfectly flat 
on a platen press, certain types of 
work will not print well under any 
circumstances, and should be put 
on a cylinder press, where the im- 
pressions and the take-ofis are 
rolled. 

Probably the most common cause 
of mottle is an excess of ink. In 
mixing a tint, the color of the 
tint may be too weak and in the at- 
tempt to match a given sample or 
standard, too much ink is supplied 
to the rollers and causes mottle. In- 
stead the color should be strength- 
ened, either by using an ink which 
is stronger tinctorially, which is 
preferable, or using more of the 
color in proportion to the extender 
or tint base. 

In running inks from the can 
without tinting or shading, it pays 
to use only the best grades, strong 
in concentrated color. With such 
strongly colored inks it is not neces- 
sary to use as much ink to cover. 
The job looks better and there is 
less trouble from filling and offset 
in handling. There is also less 
trouble from picking. An ink strong 
in color may be run with more tack 
without picking than an ink weaker 
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By Eugene St. John 


in color. The latter necessitates 
running more ink and a thick film 
of such an ink if tacky will pick 
more than a thinner film of an ink 
with more tack. The mass of the 
tacky varnish increases pull and 
pick of the ink more than its in- 
crease in viscosity. 

The suggestion to add heavy var- 
nish to a soft ink and corn starch 
to an ink that does not print well, 
and also to add soft varnish to a 
dry ink, may be of some value in an 
emergency though such additions 
weaken the color and may bring on 
other troubles. Adding powders to 
ink can be done properly only by a 
pass over the ink mill, not with an 
ink knife. All of this advice is ob- 
solete. It is more satisfactory in 
every respect to use the proper ink 
in the first place and failing in this 
to amend the faulty ink by adding 
another ink, softer, heavier (stif- 
fer), or with better printing quality 
as may be indicated. 


The advantage of using an ink of 
high tinctorial value to avoid mottle 
is well illustrated in the case of blue 
and green tints, especially the more 
transparent ones, commonly held 
to be the most troublesome of all 
tints. Among the causes of trouble 
are the facts that there are no 
opaque blue pigments and that blue 
is further removed from white than 
either red or yellow. On white 
coated paper, the contrast between 
the white ground and a blue tint ink 
is much stronger than with a red- 
dish or yellowish tint and only a 
bluish tint of high tinctorial value 
will print without mottle. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
many jobs are attempted on platen 
presses that are easier to print on 
cylinders, it is not true that high- 
grade work is barred from the 
platen press because of the flat im- 
pression and take-off. The cause for 
many of the difficulties encountered 
in platen presswork in the past was 
the failure to use inks especially 
formulated for use on the platen 
press. Today special platen press 
inks may be had which enable the 
pressman to turn out nice work as 
easily as he can on cylinder presses, 
within the lesser inside chase ca- 
pacity of the platen press. 








A PRINTER’S 
NIGHTMARE | 


Special to the Ejector Blade 


The CLOISTER room in the east 
TOWER of the GOTHIC church in EM 
SPACE was the scene of a dramatic wed- 
ding yesterday at 5 P.M. when Miss 
MONO TYPE, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. LIN O. TYPE, of ERBAR, became 
the bride of JIM DASH LUDLOW of 
PARK AVENUE. 

STENCIL and BALLOON lilies banked 

before the altar set the scene in LITHO 
ROMAN splendor, while HUXLEY VER- 
TICAL candles and RIVOLI garlands lent 
warm atmosphere. 
* A MODERN touch, in tune with the 
TEMPO of the times, was achieved by the 
presence of a huge BERNHARD stationed 
at the door handing out programs in dainty 
8-point KAUFMAN SCRIPT. 

The bride was RADIANT in a PARI- 
SIAN gown of ULTRA BODONI, with 
insertions of exquisite CENTURY EX- 
PANDED in the yoke. She wore a veil of 
36-point CHELTENHAM, an heirloom of 
handwork in her family since the days of 
COOPER the BOLD. 





Accenting her CAMEO, NUBIAN com- 
plexion was a bouquet of 48-point RO- 
MANY roses, while her small niece. 
DELLA ROBBIA, scattered posies of 10- 
to 30-point CASLON down the aisle. 

The groom was very much in the 
VOGUE in METRO BLACK with a cra- 
vat of GRAVURE gray, a spacious GARA- 
MOND belt and a 72-point CAMPANILE 
collar. 

The clergyman used the BOOKMAN 
ceremony in SCRIPT with double rings. 
The bride’s ring was a masterpiece of deli- 
cately etched 36-point GOUDY diamond 
dots, while the groom’s was an ONYX in 
Geometric Reverse. 

The dramatic climax of the affair came 
with the appearance into this EDEN, of 
BOUL MICH, a former flame of the bride, 
who started to protest the continuance of 
the ceremony in a BOLD-FACE manner, 
threatening to SLUG the groom in the 
OLD STYLE and drop him like LEAD in 
his tracks. 

However, he was STYMIED by the 
quick thinking of the best man, NICOLAS 
COCHIN, who quoted the CUT OFF 
RULE and said LIGHTIy, 

“Don’t be a PICA!” 

As the villain hesitated, the preacher 
JUSTIFIED the LINE with 48-point 
TEXT and closed the CASF énd in a 30 
DASH the happy couple was a JUMP a 
HEAD of the DEADLINE as they ran to 
their car and escaped ’mid a shower of 60- 
point REISS. 

After a honeymoon to BANNER Leke 
they will be at home at “PIE,” the ances- 
tral home of the groom in JOB CASE, 
CALIFORNIA.—Mable Tuggle. 
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An Item reprinted from The Publisher’s Auxiliary of The Western Newspaper Union, Chicago 
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stamped envelope. Queries are kept confidential if so desired 


Wits PIRESSROOM 


Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if you send a 





By Eugene Si. John 











Packing Cylinder 

Underpacked cylinder: cylinder sur- 
face speed is slower than bed. This con- 
dition exerts a force which tends to 
cause the cylinder tympan to creep to- 
ward the grippers and will make plates 
creep away from the gripper edge. 

Overpacked cylinder: cylinder surface 

speed is faster than bed speed. This 
condition exerts a force which tends to 
cause the cylinder tympan to pull out 
of clamps and make plates creep toward 
gripper. Can you make this clearer? 

The cylinder, fitted with bearers 
which should ride the bed bearers, 
approximately type high, should, 
when packed so that the sheet being 
printed, whether thin or thick, is 
approximately .003 inch above bear- 
ers (the .003 inch pressure being 
pressure needed to print) travel at 
the same speed in unison with the 
bed and the driving gears should 
conform to the pitch-line. 

Let’s try to visualize the two mov- 
ing pictures above described. 

With an underpacked cylinder, 
its surface speed is slower than the 
bed’s. This really means the surface 
of the form is traveling faster than 
the periphery of the cylinder and at 
the same time it is implied that the 
form is above type height (else why 
is the cylinder underpacked). Just 
traveling faster is but part of the 
trouble. This condition, an over- 
type-high form traveling faster 
than the periphery of the cylinder, 
and the respective driving gears not 
conforming to the pitch-line, exerts 
a force which may rake drawsheet 
and packing toward the grippers 
because the packing gives first to 
the onward and upward force, or- 
iginating in the over-type-high 
form, which if continued may rake 
movable units on the bed such as 
plates more than .007 inch over type 
high off their bases and away from 
the gripper edge of the form. The 
comparatively soft packing first 
yields to this force which, if con- 
tinued, next makes the catches 
which hold the plates on their bases 
in the pushing high form yield to it. 

With an overpacked cylinder, its 
periphery travels faster than the 


form. This condition exerts an on- 
ward and downward force which 
first backs up the drawsheet and 
packing and rakes it away from the 
grippers. If continued this onward 
and. downward force pushes the 
plates toward the grippers. 


Variable Feed of Ink 


Will the fountain feed the same 
amount of ink throughout the day? 


Ordinarily the supply will vary 
because of atmospheric changes and 
accumulations of dirt which affect 
the viscosity of the ink. An ink 
composed of pigment and vehicle of 
great difference in specific weight 
will vary in feed more than one in 
which specific gravity of pigment 
and vehicle nearly balance. Agita- 
tors in the fountain practically 
combat this trouble. Agitation is 
employed in inkmaking before the 
ink is run over the mill and after. 
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SUCCESS 


Satisfaction and Confidence 


always accompany a service well ren- 
dered. Our business is growing. Not 
the “‘over-night”’ growth, but a nice 
steady year to year increase. It is 
indeed a great satisfaction to look upon 
this growing list of loyal customers. We 
know it was possible only through the 
service well rendered those whom we 
serve and the confidence they have in 
our ability. We believe the old adage: 
‘‘Business goes where it is invited and 
stays where it is well treated.’? We 
invite you to try our COMPLETE 
PRINTING SERVICE. We surely will 
do our best to render a satisfactory 
service and secure your confidence. 
Mail the attached card today or phone 


2-1169. 


i i 
The copy above was taken from a mailing 
piece by Fox Press, Hartford, Connecticut. 








Wrinkling Sheets 

We are enclosing an example of a 
pinch (wrinkle) on the end of a sheet. 
This proof was made from a zinc etch- 
ing on a modern cylinder proof press. 
Regardless of attempts to balance the 
impression between the cylinder and 
plate, we were unable to get rid of the 
pinch. The sheet was fed to the guides 
on the side marked “x” and was cut to 
its present size and delivered to us that 
way. We are of the opinion that the 
bleed-off at the end and side of the 
sheet may have helped to cause this 
trouble, as well as, maybe, the thickness 
of the paper. Right or wrong? 

In printing this zinc, approxi- 
mately 14 by 14 inches, solid around 
the edges but with a circle ten 
inches in diameter, largely blank 
and fine lines at its center, you 
have used an over-all impression 
strong enough to print the solids 
and at the same time strong enough 
to cause the fine lines radiating 
from the center to almost cut 
through the sheet. 

This bite of the fine lines into the 
sheet cramps and pinches it so that 
it cannot be smoothly ironed out by 
the impression, with the resulting 
wrinkles in and near the center of 
the rear edge of the sheet. It is not 
possible to print such a plate, com- 
posed of fine lines and solids, with 
an over-all impression from the cyl- 
inder. An impression over-all just 
sufficient to print the fine lines legi- 
bly would fail to print the solids 
while, on the other hand, enough 
squeeze to print the solids drives the 
fine lines through the sheet. 

A selective overlay graded to the 
various lines and masses (tones) of 
the plate is required in combination 
with the over-all impression of say 
seventy pounds to the square inch 
to print a plate like this, allowing 
the cylinder to smoothly iron out 
the sheet under impression, if wrin- 
kles are to be avoided. 


Numbering on Cylinder 
What is the one way you can’t run a 
numbering machine on cylinder press? 
Numbering machine at a right 
angle to the cylinder with plunger 
end nearer to grippers. 
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A Slip in Answering 

Attention has been called to two an- 
swers to queries recently in a printing 
trade magazine, one stating in effect 
that the halftone coverage of ink on a 
certain job cylinder press is limited to 
about 75 per cent of inside chase capa- 
city and the other that the halftone 
coverage of ink on a platen press is 
about 50 per cent of inside chase capa- 
city. The one raising the point wants to 
know if these two statements are not 
incorrect. 

Certainly these statements as 
quoted are incorrect. It is our con- 
jecture that the one making these 
statements, who is an ex-pressman 
and knows better, made a little slip 
in answering. What he had in mind 
is the percentage of solid plate that 
can be covered nicely. Halftones on 
the average run only 50 to 60 per 
cent solid, which makes quite a dif- 
ference in the percentage that can 
be covered. 


Part of Makeready? 

Is makeready solely a correction of 
errors in a press and in the form, or 
does it include the press and feeder 
adjustments? 

The time chargeable to make- 
ready is the time spent in prepara- 
tion to decently print the job. If 
such preparation for a given job in- 
cludes press and feeder adjustments 
obviously these are a part of make- 
ready. Sometimes a job is received 
which may be printed without any 
press or feeder adjustments, be- 
cause the adjustments for the last 
preceding job suffice for the one in 
hand. In such a contingency the 
first job should carry makeready 
charge for press and feeder adjust- 
ments needed to print it and the 
second job should carry makeready 
charge only for time spent in other 
preparations than press and feeder 
adjustments. 


Positioning a Press 

In positioning a press on the floor, 
should the delivery end be nearest the 
light? 

This is a moot question for rea- 
sons too numerous to mention but 
in most pressrooms probably it is 
preferable that the delivery end be 
nearer daylight or its substitute 
since a portable light may be car- 
ried under the feedboard either 
during makeready only or through- 
out the run. However, ample light 
should be provided for the feeder. 
Certainly good light is needed at 
delivery to see “what’s going on” 
and especially to watch the color, 
register, and so on. 
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Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 
page 68 of this issue? Give yourself 
a tryout, then see if you were right. 
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1—The easiest way to cure 
workups on long runs is to ham- 
mer them down as they appear. 
True or false? 


2—When washing rubber or 
synthetic rubber rollers with 
high-test gasoline which evapo- 
rates too fast, what is a good 
remedy? 


3—What type of drier should 
be used to help the trapping of 
ink in color and overprinting 
work? 


4—Line illustrations, made 
from the old method using 
chalk plates, is primarily a ste- 
reotype process. True or false? 


5—A newspaper ad is to be 
70 agate lines deep. What pica 
measure would the compositor 
miter his side border? How 
many inches deep would the ad- 
vertisement be? 


6—In 1910 there was one 
printing apprentice to every 
twelve journeymen; in 1920 one 
to fourteen; what was the ratio 
in 1930—6, 8, 10, or 12? 


7—Certain pressures-to-paper 
in halftone printing work best. 
Generally, what pressures, in 
thousandths, are needed for 
solids, middletones, and high- 
lights? 


8—In color, the hue denotes 
lightness or darkness; chroma 
segregates one color from an- 
other; and value defines the 
strength or weakness of a color 
as such but not in terms of 
lightness or darkness. Are these 
statements true or false? 


9—When perforation must be 
made close to the edge of the 
sheet, is a rotary or a vertical 
perforator better? 
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Rubber Plates vs. Metal 


It is claimed printing from rubber 
plates saves from 25 per cent up in ink 
as against metal plates, and gives com- 
plete coverage. If that is true, what be- 
comes of the excess ink used in print- 
ing from metal plates? Where does it 
go? 

Sheets of paper, especially the un- 
coated varieties for which rubber is 
the preferred form material, are 
not flat but rolling with high and 
low spots. The metal form does not 
ordinarily compress the high spots 
enough to strike the low spots with 
sufficient force to transfer enough 
ink from a film of regular thickness, 
so to accomplish sufficient inking of 
the low spots a film of more than 
regular thickness is carried. On the 
same form more ink would be car- 
ried to cover on antique than on 
coated book paper, because the de- 
pressions are deeper on antique. 
Also, dull coated requires more ink 
than the smoother enamel coated. 

Rubber with its resiliency dips 
down in the low spots and so does 
not have to carry as thick a film of 
ink to cover them. 

So the answer to the question 
would be: the extra 25 per cent ink 
for metal forms goes into the 
thicker film of ink deposited in each 
impression in order to transfer ink 
to cover the low spots. 


Metallic Ink Printing 

Metallic ink printing—Is it best to use 
old rollers with less tack and the least 
number of rollers? 

It is better to use seasoned rollers 


with ample tack or, in other words, 
rollers neither hard nor too soft but 
with ample tack. No more rollers 
than needed for distribution should 
be used nor can you get along with 
fewer. The area and density of the 
form must be considered. More roll- 
ers may be used with large solid 
forms because of the enhanced 
flow of ink from the fountain which 
counteracts the tendency of too 
much distribution to interfere with 
the leafing action of the metallic 
pigment. 


Airing Stock 

We find that on rotary sheet-feed 
presses the stock will work much better 
if it is aired just a short time before it 
is put in press. If it is aired too far in 
advance, we seem to have trouble sepa- 
rating sheets in feeder. 

Preferably the sheets should be 
winded when placing them in the 
feeder—never long before. This does 
not apply to thin sheets like tissue 
which feed better without winding. 
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Mechanical Overlays 

In THE INLAND PRINTER for June a 
question was answered pertaining to 
baked overlay compounds. I also would 
be pleased to get the list of suppliers 
of these preparations. Our largest runs 
on halftone work are approximately 
fifty to sixty thousand. The coated 
stock we use is of a fairly good grade. 
Heretofore we have been getting along 
nicely with hand-cut overlays. Is the 
mechanical overlay really so beneficial 
as to warrant the expenditure of the 
time it takes to make it? We used to 
use an overlay which was made on a 
patented coated stock that was etched 
away with a solution by immersion in 
a fluid. This took quite a time to pre- 
pare and was such a fussy affair that 
we discarded the idea. This sprinkling 
with a compound and baking over a 
heater sounds good. What is your opin- 
ion on the “wet” immersion compared 
to the sprinkled sheet referred to? Do 
you think there is enough time saved 
to resort to mechanical overlays? Most 
of our halftone and color work is pro- 
duced on cylinder presses. 


The mechanical overlay carefully 
made and used is more economical, 
and especially on fine intricately 
designed pictures is superior in re- 


production to a hand-cut overlay. 
Time and use constitute an acid 
test which inventions must survive. 
Since the mechanical overlay is 
widely used in modernly equipped 
pressrooms, large and small, it is 
evident there is an advantage in 
the use of the substitute for the 
hand-cut overlay. 

With practice, mechanical over- 
lays are speedily made. Some prefer 
the chalk and others the powdered 
type. The purpose is to obtain a 
replica of the tones of the halftone 
plate, and the mechanical overlay 
is more likely to approximately at- 
tain the purpose than to leave the 
selective cutting to, the tender 
mercy of the human element. 

We recall that some concerns not 
equipped with either type of me- 
chanical overlay resort to the use 
of thermographic supplies when a 
special halftone job comes along. 
That is to say, they pull proofs in 
raised letter printing ink and bake 
the ink to make the overlay, a very 
good emergency adaptation. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’—Constant Reader 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 





Inking Problems 

We would like to have your opinion 
on a pressroom problem that we have. 
We recently installed a new automatic 
press. The roller tracks are under type 
high. Should this be so for good work? 
From all previous experience we find 
that the nearer type high the bearers 
are, the better the results. On the old 
press that was traded in on the new one 
we kept them built up as close to type 
high as we could. Sometimes we would 
have to put a sheet of stock behind the 
form when the rollers would shrink the 
least bit. We have quite a few office forms 
with small gothic in them and it fills up 
and does not print clearly. The rollers 
make a great deal of noise rolling over 
rule forms. The rollers are about the 
same size as the trucks. They ink the 
quadded part of a slug because the 
roller tracks are below type high. 

There are two ways around this 
trouble; either get roller trucks of 
longer diameter to offset the effect 
of tracks under type high or ask 
your rollermaker to cast rollers of 
proper diameter to offset the effect 
of tracks under type height. How- 
ever, after these preventatives it 
may be necessary on some machine- 
cast forms, especially open ones, 
either to cut the quadded parts 
down on a routing machine or by 
hand with a wood chisel. 


Running Oversize Sheets 

In the July issue I read one of the 
questions dealing with an old feeder. 
It reminded me of one of our presses 
and of the same kind of trouble I had 
and at times still have with ours. If the 
answer you wrote pertains to our press, 
which system or formula would I use on 
super E. F. book or on stock that espe- 
cially picks up static such as gummed 
paper? I have run super on this press 
twice and have given it up as a stock 
that can’t be run on this press. Also, is 
it possible to run envelopes successfully 
on this press? I have a couple of other 
questions, too. We also have a job cylin- 
der press in our shop and my employer 
was told it is possible to run an over- 
size sheet on this press. Do you know 
of such a method and how it works? 

On pulling proofs of cuts on chalk 
overlay stock, would you level the cut 
with a spot sheet or can they be pulled 
successfully without it? Without the 
leveler sheet the etch seemed to eat 
right through the special ink more so 
than after the leveler sheet was used. 
Proofs of the halftone with both over- 
lays showed that the one made with the 
leveler sheet was better. The other was 
broken down in the middle where the 
etch had eaten through. 

Generally all the instructions for 
the old suction type feeder apply to 
the machine in your shop. The air 
supply must be right, the stock in 
good shape, each lift winded and 
rolled out for the feeder, all feeder 
adjustments correct and _ suction 
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concentrated for any troublesome 
stock. Tissue and other thin stocks 
run better without winding and 
rolling out. Your press is not built 
for envelope feeding but flat ones 
may be run though not as easily as 
on some other feeders. The cylinder 
job press you name does not take 
an oversize sheet, any such in use 
is a special factory job, and only 
one or two have been made. 

You can make a better chalk 
overlay with a leveler sheet. 


Inserted Carbon Forms 

We have considerable business devel- 
oping in our territory in one-time car- 
bon inserted statements. Most of those 
we have seen are foldovers of an 8% by 
22 sheet which is over the size sheet we 
can handle on our press. However, we 
understand that some of these forms 
are handled on small presses. If you 
have this information, would you kindly 
tell us how this type of work could be 
handled on a press our size and any de- 
tails possibie on the collating afterward. 
Just on the chance there may be a dif- 
ference in the name applied to these 
forms in different parts of the country 
I am sending along one which unfortu- 
nately was not printed in this shop. 

During the past quarter century 
this type of work has been highly 
specialized on rotary presses, the 
bond paper and the carbon paper 
insert both feeding from rolls and 
all operations being completed in 
one trip through the press, or a 
second trip through after rewind if 
both sides of the sheet are printed. 

There is an alternative or way 
around: spot carbonize the sheet of 
sulphite bond on the reverse side 
after printing and avoid inserting 
of a carbon sheet. Some concerns 
have built quite a volume of busi- 
ness in this line. This process re- 
quires a waxed carbon ink and 
heating system. Consult your ink- 
maker about details. 


True and Fake Watermarks 


For about a year I have been making 
a collection of paper watermarks which 
has proved very interesting and has the 
advantage of keeping a printer’s eyes 
open to all kinds of paper. The Press- 
room department seems the most log- 
ical one maintained by THE INLAND 
PRINTER to answer my paper watermark 
questions as both of the enclosures 
seemed to have been created in a press- 
room. One of these sheets was bought 
about twenty years ago—the idea being 
to keep it under lock and key and when 
used for writing wills, deeds, et cetera, 
it would serve in a safety paper ca- 
pacity. The other sheet is evidently de- 
signed for the same purpose although 
of modern vintage. Please tell me how 
this process is done, what equipment is 
necessary and where it may be obtained. 
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Your samples were produced by 
smashing brass dies, probably hot 
but possibly cold, into the face of 
the sheets. A very hard tympan 
of bakelite or other synthetic ma- 
terial, or else metal, was carried to 
prevent the impression showing on 
the reverse of the sheet. Thus the 
fibers, as well as the surface of the 
sheets, were crushed to afford a 
similitude of a watermark but of 
the shadow type as distinguished 
from a true watermark produced 
by pressure of a dandy roll on the 
wet pulp flowing toward the finish- 
ing end of the papermaking ma- 
chine. This process may be worked 
on any type of press, hot or cold 
smashing, the former preferable. 

Other types are available. 

Some printers print imitation wa- 
termarks on the reverse side of the 
sheet with special imitation water- 
mark inks. 

For a concern using a ton or more 
of one brand of writing paper a 
year probably the most satisfactory 


watermark is the genuine one ap- 
plied with dandy in the paper mill, 
as it saves all the presswork in- 
volved in printing an imitation 
watermark and only slightly in- 
creases the cost of the paper over 
a period of time. The one objection 
to the mill watermark is that it is 
impossible to strictly localize its 
position on the sheet as finally used, 
oftenest 842 by 11. 

Your paper dealer can arrange 
mill watermark for you. We are 
sending you a list of suppliers of 
equipment and supplies for pro- 
ducing the various types of imita- 
tion watermarks. 


Printing Shallow Halftones 

What is best packing for printing 
shallow halftones? 

A hard packing is best to prevent 
printing the slopes of the shallow 
etched depressions of the image. A 
careful grading of overlay to the 
tones of the plate helps by decreas- 
ing the over-all impression needed 
to print. 


DIE-CUT AD FOR MACFADDEN RINGS THE BELL 


e Of all the eye-stopping 
advertisements which 
have appeared recently in 
national magazines, the 
best one we have seen was 
the four-page insert of 
MacFadden Publications 
in the September 1 issue 
of Tide. 

The first page of this in- 

sert was printed solid black 
except for the three words, 
“Blackout All But” in 
forty-eight-point Stencil 
caps, in reverse color di- 
agonally across the page. 
In the upper right corner 
of this page was a panel 
die-cut in the form of a 
window. Page 2 of the 
insert was left blank. 

On page 3 of the insert 
was an over-all halftone 
background made up of 
hundreds of women’s 
heads. In reverse color, in 
the left half of this back- 
ground, appeared the 
words, “Let us blackout 
all but the younger women 
of the:U.S. A. Let us spot- 
light America’s central 
market panel - an 
large hand-lettered script. 

In the right half of the page, in a 
panel cut in the halftone background, 
and placed so that it registered with 
the die-cut panel on page 1, appeared 
a painting of an attractive young 
woman seated in a window, reading a 
magazine. Under this painting appeared 
the headline, “15 Million U. S. Women 
Ages 18 to 35,” followed by a block of 


copy pointing out the value of this 
market, in which MacFadden’s Women’s 
Group of magazines carries a very 
strong influence. ‘ 

The novelty of the die-cut panel, 
which made it appear as though the 
young woman were looking at the 
reader through a lamp-lighted window, 
made this ad very effective. 
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or folded, and marked “For Criticism.’ Replies cannot be mailed 


FRANK W. BLACK Company, of Chicago. 
—The circular, “Men’s Handkerchiefs & 
Pajamas,” is effectively arranged with 
narrow halftone bleeding off top, bottom, 
and left-hand side. Composition of the 
stylish type used is excellent but the face 
is of such light tone that it isn’t as easy 
to read as we feel it should be. Highly 
coated stock permits so little ink being 
carried we think a heavier face should 
be used, Baskerville, for instance. 

CAIN PRINTING COMPANY, Of Cleveland, 
Ohio.—You deserve much praise for the 
excellence of the booklet issued by the 
Wellman Engineering Company on the 
occasion of being awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” award. It is attractive, impres- 
sive, colorful—in all respects fit for the 
great occasion. The copperplate-engraved 
cover design in red, blue, and black con- 
tributes further to the distinction of the 
piece as does the cord of red, white, and 
blue strands with tasseled ends tied 
around the fold. 

QUAIVER PRINT SHoP, of Chicago.—Your 
business card featured by a small illus- 
tration of a turtle in green captioned 
with “Myrtle the Turtle philosophizes, ‘If 
I were in business, I’d advertise’,” is of 
impressive layout. You suggest the screen 
of green panel in lower right-hand cor- 
ner, over which address lines are printed 
in black, is too coarse. Well, perhaps it is 
—at least the dots are seen individually. 
To this writer, however, the ragged edges 
of the plate are more objectionable. 


“The 
y NEWARK 
CRAFTSMAN 





Patriotic theme of this cover, printed in red and 
blue, was carried throughout the magazine of 
the Newark Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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Marquarpt & Company, of New York 
City—Your booklets, “Design and Pa- 
per,” which now number eleven—in ad- 
dition to showing many of your lines of 
fine papers to best advantage—are 
splendid examples of the results which 
can be accomplished in the field of 
graphic arts design. The first six issues 
reproduce many interesting examples of 
title pages and printers’ marks, care- 
fully printed on well selected papers. 
Later issues have treated individually 
the works of some of the outstanding 
contemporary designers such as Clar- 
ence Hornung, Raymond Lufkin, and 
Robert H. Leonard. You are to be com- 
plimented on the high standards which 
have been set in the production of these 
booklets. We hope to see future issues. 

COLLINS, HIRSCHFELDER & JONES, Chi- 
cago.—Your French-style folder, “There 
Once Was a Marine Who Wouldn’t 
Think About a Blonde,” is highly effec- 
tive, irresistible in its appeal from both 
physical and copy standpoints. This 
Marine left for the front, the blonde 


* NEXT MONTH! 


In January, 1942, the Specimen Re- 
view was devoted entirely to letter- 
heads. That treatment was the most 
popular we have ever attempted. Next 
month we will again devote the entire 
department to letterheads. 
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wouldn’t write him so he “fell for” a 
brunette who kept him up-to-date with 
news and pictures. Art, layout, and 
typography are of eighteen-karat qual- 
ity. In view, however, of the weight of 
art and depth of tone of second color, 
we feel the text on page 3 in such light 
type is at rather a handicap. However, 
contrast is important and it’s possible— 
now, we feel, probable—that if type 
were bolder it would blend in with art, 
so stand out less than it does. It’s some- 
thing to think about just the same. 
Wish, of Los Angeles, California.—We 
know of no one who makes more effec- 
tive use of blotters than you. With il- 
lustration invariably of the same tech- 
nique and the one-half-inch band in 
color across with copy, “Call Wish for 
Good Printing at Tucker 5706, 416 West 
Ninth Street, L.A.” in reverse color in 
the band, all who receive blotters will 
know they’re yours before they see the 
name, “Let George Do It,” your latest, 
is particularly effective, one figure rep- 
resenting yourself saying (in balloon) 
“Me and George Always Work To- 
gether,” the other, George, the post- 





By 9. L. Frazier 
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Nifty thumb-nail sketches usually spruce up the 


cover of the house-organ of York Composition 
Company, this time printed in brown and green 


man, as, in the picture both walk toward 
the message in type. A one-cent postage 
stamp, actually a stamp not a picture of 
one, is applied where George’s head 
should be. This appeals because of novel 
appearance; and it contributes important 
element of curiosity. If text were set in 
type one size larger copy would be more 
quickly read, and space permits doing so. 

BEN SACKHEIM, INCORPORATED, New York 
City—“Building Business with an Ac- 
cessory Jewelry Department” for Stern- 
Jacques-Kreisler Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration is an interesting example of the 
promotion of an idea through the use of 
a case-bound book. It is certain to be 
read and filed away for reference by its 
recipient. Bound in blue-green buckram, 
with its title and a line illustration 
stamped in gold, the book radiates its 
value to the reader. The end sheets—a 
criss-cross pattern of diamond-shape 
panels which contain illustrations of cos- 
tume jewelry and printed in a gray-green 
—lend atmosphere to the subject of the 
book. There is a freshness to the layout 
of the section pages which the title page 
does not possess. The use of the second 
color for the sub-headings of the text 
matter makes them appear a bit weak in 
relation to the color of the Bodoni used 
for text. Bleed illustrations and charts 
help to promote reader interest. 

Buxton & SKINNER, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—“Taking some of your medicine,” 
as you say, shouldn’t be so very difficult, 
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Cover of the program for the I.T.C.A. convention, printed in red and 
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especially if taken in a sugar- 
coated form such as you dish 
up in your attractive little die- 
cut folder. Using stock that is 
white one side and tan on the 
other, you have used the color 
of the paper to help you build 
your picture. Your worried 
business man showing through 
the die-cut opening brings the 
eye right to the center of the 
page, and then on up to the 
title: “Your Business Needs 
Printing” in a hand-lettered 
script. This simple cover is ex- 
actly what is needed to get the 
reader in the right mood. The 
inside of the folder leaves 
something to be desired. The 
copy, reminding the prospec- 
tive advertiser of slants for 
future advertising, is very in- 
teresting and straight to the 
point, but the layout is very 
ordinary. Furthermore, your 
copy boosts multi-color print- 
ing, but you stick to black and 
white. Is that taking your own 
medicine? 

THRIFT PRINTERS, Rockford, 
Tllinois—Your customer, Tes- 
tor Chemical Company, is jus- 
tified in feeling proud of that 
new “Presentation” brochure 
with pocket on inside back 
cover to hold accompanying 
pamphlet. Layout, art (mostly 
large halftones bleeding off 
the 8%- by 11-inch pages) and 
presswork give no opportunity 
for adverse criticism. Inciden- 
tally, the front cover is 9 by 12 
inches, and the back 10 by 12 
inches, the latter extension 
providing for name and ad- 
dress running lengthwise for 
filing purposes. Printing on 
this extension is in blue from 
a reverse plate. It is highly 
impressive. We sincerely be- 
lieve the yellow, especially on 
inside pages where applied 
from solid plates, is too strong; 
indeed, it is rather garish. To 
many, pure yellow is one of the 
most unpleasing colors. If you 
will run through a copy again, 
we believe you'll agree light 
orange or buff would be much 
more satisfactory than this 
stark yellow which, ever in 
mind, distracts attention. 


S. H. Braprorp, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—The cover of 
your “Emergency Fund” book- 
let demonstrates a decidedly 
unusual and effective distribu- 
tion of white space. On the 4- 
by 6%-inch page the quoted 
words in eighteen-point Greco 
Bold caps appear in a line 
leaving scant side margins 2% 
inches from top of page. Small 
upper- and lower-case lines, 
“Building And” and “Using 
Your,” are directly above main 
line, flush left. Emblem in blue 
on the gray stock is under cen- 
ter of main line. Three short 
lines in smail Lydian are in 
extreme lower right-hand cor- 
ner. It is a distribution leaving 
open areas which some readers 
will say “Can’t be good,” mean- 
ing pleasing. Well, it isn’t a 
nice distribution but an inter- 
esting and powerful one, ac- 
tive. Ordinarily we’d say the 
two short lines and main one 
are too closely spaced but 
opening up more than just a 
little would adversely affect 
the whole. Inside pages set in 
Garamond are neat and read- 
able. Better paper would help. 

M. P. Basso & Company, of 
New York City—‘“The Amer- 
ican Triumvirate’—a _ case- 
bound book containing the 
Constitution of the United 
States, The Declaration of 
Independence, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address — which 
you have issued to commem- 
orate your 25th anniversary 
will, without question, be a 
cherished addition to the li- 
brary of all who receive it. The 
flag-blue fabric cover, stamped 
in gold, provides a durable 
and attractive binding for the 
fifty-two pages of text matter, 
printed in three colors—red, 
blue, and gold. We appreciate 
your patriotic design in the se- 
lection of blue for printing the 
text of the book, but we feel 
the use of black would have 
increased its legibility. Since 
the material contains many 
capital letters, the use of a 
more traditional type face, like 
Baskerville or Caslon, instead 
of the Egmont, would have 


The cover of the folder at right, printed in orange and black on white 
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Wo Business Can Afford : 
The Luxury of Gilence 


BRADFORD-ROBINSON KE O111 PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS You seem to have quite @ reputation down 


A variation of an old theme put forward in a new and powerful manner. 31- by 6-inch blot- wi 
ie a Pigg ee ell, we modestly drop our eyes and blush a 
ter printed by Bradford-Robinson Printing Company, of Denver, Colorado, in red and blue li . 
ittle, naturally ...and then stammer some- 


relieved the spotty appearance of the 
pages. Departure from the traditional 
use of a book full of plant views and 
products makes this an unusual piece 
of institutional advertising. 

A. B. HIRSCHFELD PREss, of Denver, 
Colorado.—Orchids go to you master 
printers, not only for the attractive- 
ness of the self-covered eight-page 
booklet, “Don’t You Kick, Mr. Safe- 
at-Home,” but for the patriotic gesture 
of supplying copies gratis to folks in 
your community. The cover is impres- 
sive with “Don’t You Kick” in brush 
script lettering, the “You” being in 
red, unused elsewhere on the page. 
Text typography in Garamond, widely 
linespaced, is printed in a manner 
highly complimentary to the offset 
method and very readable. Copy re- 
lates experiences of our men on Ba- 
taan, told by one who escaped, and 
should stir to whatever avenging ac- 
tion he is capable of every reader 
worthy of being called American. The 
concluding paragraph is worth re- 
printing. It is: “Yes, the men on 
Bataan faced DEATH—without com- 
plaint. And on a dozen fronts—in des- 
ert heat, in arctic cold, in jungle 
swamps, in the air, at sea and under 
the sea—American youth are facing 
death TODAY—without complaint. So 
don’t YOU kick, Mr. Safe-at-Home, 
and don’t you shirk.” 

ACME PRINTING Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky.—“Loafing and holding out 
on Uncle Sam is a good way to get a 
new boss” makes a good lead for your 
patriotic blotter. “Our men in uniform 


Design makes this 8- by 4-inch French folder interesting. In spite of its size, it should do a big job. This is a reproduction of the center spread 
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It’s really kinda’ spooky the way newcomers 






in the advertising field find out so soon about 


Warwick. And new arrivals to St. Louis, too. 







“Oh yes, I was told in Dallas that my job 
would be simplified if I bought my typog. 
raphy from Warwick when I got to St. lsouis. 













there.” (Little does he know that the man from 
Milwaukee told us practically the same thing.) 







thing about ‘We do the best we know how.” 
never loaf or hold out,” then “Back Then we goall-out to prove to him that we're as 
them up,” following, carries on to good as he heard we were. And, well, he usually 
a miniature of minute man poster joins Warwick's ever-growing army of fans. 
flanked by “More and More Work,” W A RWI Cc K 
and “More and More Bonds” which, 
followed by your name and address in TYPOGRAPWHWERS 
comparatively small type, completes 309 N. 10th Street * CEntral 9210-11 
the copy. Bands of rule in red and 
blue with row of stars between bleed 
off at top and bottom. It is unfortu- ailing card, 5 by 8 inches, printed black and red 
nate the copy of the lead doesn’t per- 
mit of good word spacing, but large 
type seldom spaces well in narrow 
measures. We believe the small car- 
toon at the top would look better if 
alongside both first and second lines 
of type instead of lining up with base 
of first line and extending into margin 
above. In view of open spacing else- 
where the two center lines and those 
of signature group are too tight. Spac- 
ing is relative; lines appear crowded 
in an open display which would not 
in a compact one. Though printed in 
such a light blue ink as was used 
affects readability, especially under 
























some conditions of light, the hanger 
quoting from radio lines of E. R. FRESH 
Squibb & Sons is neatly composed. PROOF 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY Press, of New 
York City —‘“Ite Ad Joseph,” brochure 
program for the Golden Jubilee in the 
Society of Jesus of Reverend Thomas 
Keating, is unusually attractive. The 
extension “gold” cover, embossed with 
interesting pattern, was the logical 
choice. With title of two lines of for- 
ty-two-point Weiss caps printed near older printed in gray on white, advertising Ameri- 
upper left-hand corner in red match- can Photo-Engravers convention. The “Fresh Proof” 
ing the color of cord with tassels sheet is a separate piece of paper inserted in a slit 
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om GOING OUR WAY?... 


pr Our way heads towards stimulating your business. Our honest hope and ambition 
is to see you make money through our efforts to give you an intelligent printing 
service. We maintain facilities to assist you in producing interesting direct mail 
advertising. We can also improve upon most general printing by applying our 
knowledge of arrang and by modernizing your regular printed matter. 


Sikimberg Allen and Company 


PRINTING + OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY © DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
430 SOUTH CLARK STREET « CHICAGO * HARRISON 5600 
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attached around fold) the effect is 
highly pleasing, impressive, and col- 
orful, and at the same time suit- 
ably dignified. In an item otherwise 
so satisfactory we regret one error. 
The gold border panel surrounding 
tipped-on portrait print of Father 
Keating is too wide in relation to 
height to conform with page propor- 
tions, also making side margins too 
narrow in relation to those at top 
and bottom. The halftone print 
would itself be better balanced if 
3, inch were trimmed off both sides 
making it narrower and permitting 
surrounding gold border to be of 
more nearly the proportions of the 
page. Text set in a beautiful light- 
face roman is printed in deep red 
ink in key with printing of title on 
cover. Presswork is excellent, reflect- 
ing credit upon The Criterion Press, 
which printed the item. 

ON THE OCCASION of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Company, of Chi- 
cago, has employed a colorful case- 
bound book to express appreciation 
to its customers and to dramatize 
its well rounded organization and 
diverse line of gummed paper prod- 
ucts. The cover, a deep blue lami- 
nated stock, carries the title and 
backbone in silver. At the lower edge, 
the complete range of colors, in strips 
of about one pica width, appear in rain- 
bow fashion to make a most attractive 
design. Silver end sheets carry the firm 
name and trade-marks in deep blue. A 
second set of end sheets display the 
firm’s many products through the use 
of bled four-color process illustrations. 


Title pages for the departments of a special issue of 
Iron Age were designed like the above illustration, with 
eagle in black, the second color varying in each case 


Disappointment is felt when the text 
pages are reached—the fine craftsman- 
ship and design so evident on the cov- 
ers have not been incorporated. Varied 
type measures, varied leading, and the 
placing of illustrations and color do not 
promote easy reading. Grouping of il- 
lustrations and a more limited use of 
color on these pages would no doubt 


have made the book more interest- 
ing. Though lacking in continuity 
of a design theme, this book is a 
fine example of an idea which many 
printers might use to advantage to 
promote the services of their cus- 
tomers or themselves. 

HOSKINSON, ROHLOFF & ASSOCIATES, 
Chicago.—You did a magnificent job 
re-styling “The Stationer,” house- 
organ of Wilson-Jones Company, of 
Chicago. While the old is very ordi- 
nary and lacks character, the new 
is smart, impressive, and distinctive. 
Indeed, while the old has nothing 
in the way of appearance to mark 
it as representing Wilson-Jones, the 
new, by features of format, has an 
individuality that will make each 
succeeding issue recognized as such. 
On the 6%- by 9%-inch cover a 
reverse plate in deep terra cotta 
extends downward 3% inches and 
2% inches from all along left side, 
leaving white panel in lower right- 
hand corner. Page feature is name 
with large “S” white (stock) other 
letters in smart cursive lettering 
over-printing color in black near top 
of page. Stars serving as dashes and 
background for trade-mark are also 
reverse color, white. In open space 
mentioned a halftone of store front 
of the particular dealer making distribu- 
tion appears, name and address follow- 
ing. Inside page layout is smart and 
interesting, conservatively modern. Heads 
are in Caslon italic (with roman cap 
letters starting important words) regular 
text in the attractive and remarkably 
readable Baskerville, and accented fea- 
tures in Futura, a swell combination as 


“un on Tohye "aad ‘Carlin’ ty emyphying 
1 aa 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO- LAPAYETTE, INDIANA 


Inside spread of 81/2- by 11-inch folder sent out by Haywood Publishing Company to sell clients idea of wartime restrictions. Colors were red and black 
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the pages demonstrate. The un- 
named printer also did a swell job. 






Lockwood GREENE ENGINEERS, New b 
York City.—Your plastic-bound book, qo De 
“Industrial, Commercial, and Insti- aS 





tutional Projects,” is distinguished NV 

for the large number of beautifully fag 

printed halftones illustrating plants == 

of clients, all bleeding off at least ee a curved line to carry out 
#4. 






one side of 8%- by 11-inch page, 
some all sides. Most interesting is 
the characterful and impressive 4, M longer necessary to order 
cover, design in white being applied 
to deep blue stock by silk-screen 


an idea or design, it is no 






expensive hand lettering or 







method. Incidentally, this cover is a costly complicated typog- 
natural for silk-screen, since it is 
doubtful if even several impressions raphy. « We've developed 





of white ink would match the white 
paint squeezed through silk. The de- 





. a new mechanical process 







sign itself is quite unusual. A band for setting curves or circles 

of five parallel (three- or four-point) % ae 2 

rules extends across and bleeds off with precision and economy. 

side edges of page. Extending above gukRs 
this band, which is about two-thirds > 

of the way down the page, to near Neer Ne ee of 





top four rules, closed at top with 
angle corners, suggest tower of mod- yp 4? 709 PINE STREET 
ern building. Lines extending out- *srrg $ CH 4171 
wardly from base of “tower” and 
after a space turning down with 
round corners define remainder of 

. 2 Mailing card sent out by Master Typographers, of St. 
ae ee ee Louis, was 41/2 by 6 inches, and printed in blue and black 
mark appears, being cut into two lower RONALD BELL, of London, England.— 











Advertising .. . 






as well as guns and ships— 


is needed to win the war 





e Abvertisinc promotes national unity. 


Business must carry on with Advertising now, 





to maintain service and goodwill . . . and its 


foothold in the field after the war is over. 





OCTOBER -1942 









Cover of magazine published by Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh. Size 712 
by 101% inches. Cut of eagle courtesy Crocker-McElwain Company 


The Milwaukee Advertising Club 





A square opening is die-cut near the 
top allowing the title in black with 
lavender border on white to show 
through from page 3. Type of title 
and border suffice for two pages, 
contribute white (stock of page 3) 
to front, making highly effective ap- 
pearance there. Menu appears below 
panel on page 3. Two top lines of 
The “Scottish Abbeys” title page are 
spaced too closely, particularly with 
so much white space elsewhere in 
the page. Being name of book, these 
lines are No. 1 display. Others are 
relatively too large, we believe, from 
a display standpoint. Of all items, 
we admire the cover “First Voyage” 
and a second “Diploma Luncheon” 
folder most. With thistle ornaments 
in gray printed on white stock to 
simulate, perhaps, wall-paper, letters 
and figures in characterful outlined 
and shaded letter in deep red, this 
second luncheon page is highly in- 
teresting and effective. The “First 
Voyage” title page is faulty in that 
groups of type are too wide in rela- 
tion to width of panel and page, side 
margins between type and rules of 
border being too narrow in relation 
to top and bottom margins. On the 
whole, however, the work ranks with 
the best of its class done anywhere. 


IsRAEL BENSMAN, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
base lines. Below that, in two small lines The work you submit is top grade. You sin.—Typographic items by pupils under 
of type your services are listed. “Lock- have distinctive types and use them your direction at Central High School 
wood Greene,” is in one line of con-_ skilfully. One “Diploma Luncheon” are quite interesting. They are, as a rule, 
densed bold sans-serif one-third way folder is especially interesting. Bands well arranged and quite correctly dis- 
down page, rule lines representing tower of different kinds of border are printed played. The leading error is use of too 
being broken for the lettering. light lavender, all but white, on black. many type styles in one piece, especially 










September, 1942 







The patriotic theme of this cover of the Milwaukee Advertising Club magazine 
is given more power by the use of red and blue ink. Size is 81 by 11 inches 
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| a are the deadly 
gases of war. To help 
beat them now, salvage 
scrap and buy U.S. War 
Bonds. The War-Time 
Miller Scrap Allowance 
Plan helps do both. 
For details... . write 


TO CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


At various times in the past we have issued blotter advertising 

telling of printing commissions sent to us froma distance. This 

month, because of the unusual amount of orders coming to us 

from nearby cities we salute our neighbors who have become 

our clients. We like to feel that the reason for this outside business is the fact these customers want outstanding printing and 
advertising ... having been attracted to the Frye Company because of its reputation for being the Typographic Stylists of the 
middlewest. ¢ Frye Printinc Company, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, TELEPHONE 2-5131 4 W.C. Repoicx, Owner 


re 
* 


ee 


No I= ugh! aaa you can 


; gq the 
( @ prere’s ales .nan4& ‘ 
ects 


\ yery 4 
\ ae . no fee els a oe se" ort 


\\have as many salesmen 


_\s you have customers! 
ai —_ 


No matter what you have to sell .. . or whether your all-out war effort 
has taken you clear out of the market... there'll come a day when 
you'll need every customer you ever had. Keep in touch with them 
through use of PLANNED PRINTING so they'll be waiting for you! 


THE McCORMICK-ARMSTRONG CO. 


SELLING BY MAIL 
PRINTERS «© COMPLETE CREATIVE AND ADVERTISING SERVICE + LITHOGRAPHERS 
REQUIRES NO TIRES 1501-11 EAST DOUGLAS AVENUE »« TELEPHONE 4-1364 « WICHITA, KANSAS 


YOUR PRINTER CAN HELP YOU! 


® Inform customers of scarcities and delays 
® Explain substitute of materials 

® Pinch hit for salesmen’s infrequent calls 
® Prepare for post-war markets 

@ Keep brand names and trademarks alive 
@ Preserve customer good will 


Use Direct Mail Advertising to do this war-time job! 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


416 West Main Street - - Louisville, Kentucky 


Four blotters issued to serve various wartime purposes. The yellow and black Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Company blotter uses the inf tive ap h. Frye Printing Company blotter, designed by 
Ben Wiley, is printed in red and black. That of ' MoCommigh- Armstrong Company, printed blue and 
black, tells prospective customers how to use direct mail advertising ond save their tires. 
Blotter of Franklin Printi Company, printed gray and red, gives a list of advertising’s specifi 


wartime jobs. All four blotters have been cut to sizes which fit conveniently into No. 10 envelope 
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when of widely different shape and 
tone. Consider, for example, the Feb- 
ruary calendar leaf. Most important 
display, “The Land of the Free, The 
Home of the Brave,” in the light Huxley 
Vertical shows to poor advantage so 
near the date line set in extra bold 
square-serif type which, while present- 
ing by no means the most important 
copy, stands out above all else in the 
design except the Lincoln cut. Of 
course, too, the Huxley is decidedly con- 
densed, the square-serif letter moder- 
ately extended, and the contrast of 
shapes with the lines so close is more 
apparent than if they were far apart. 
In any event, there would be dishar- 
mony. If the calendar were in a sep- 
arate panel with figures a size smaller 
and the date line smaller—also if there 
were a bit more white space between 
main display group and calendar—the 
effect would be much improved. It 
wouid be improved even more if there 
were more space just above the first 
Huxley line, which is so close to matter 
above as to seem a part of that rather 
than a part of what’s below, to which 
it is related. A similar too strong con- 
trast is apparent on the “Certificate 
of Merit” on which the Huxley line is 
entirely out of key with everything else 
in the form. Other items submitted 
may be appraised by considering them 
in relation to the points set forth above. 

THE BARNES PrEss, of New York City. 
—While entirely different, your four 
letterheads defy a decision as to merit 
we’d be willing to argue at all long to 
justify. Because its faults are less ob- 
jectionable, we rather prefer the simple 
centered design with name in Greco 
Bold caps. On this one the first three 
lines are spaced too closely—also there’s 
relatively much too wide spacing be- 
tween two words of name. Again, the 
red is too bluish. For effective contrast 
with black there is no better red hue 
than vermilion which inclines toward 
orange. By reflection red inclining to 
orange tones the accompanying black. 
The same red is used on all four head- 
ings. Besides being unpleasing it is too 
strong for the band over which some 
of the copy is printed on the design 
we consider second best, what we con- 
sider the most impressive design. We 
can scarcely read the small type printed 
in black on the red band. In view of 
“Barnes” in big condensed caps being 
so widely letterspaced, there is too little 
space between the line and “Press, In- 
corporated,” this second line in Ultra 
Bodoni caps much smaller as is neces- 
sary to square with “Barnes.” We ques- 
tion, but not too seriously, one part of 
a firm name being smaller than an- 
other, but as “Barnes” is the identifying 
word it is probably all right. Anyhow 
it’s often done. The design with “Offset 
Lithography, Color Printing” set in 
Trafton Script is also of interesting 
design, but seems overbalanced on right 
and doesn’t seem to hold together as 
a unit. Address line is too prominent. 
Finally, there’s the design with all lines 
squared, with rules in red between all 
except first two. Here spacing is too 
tight, “Incorporated” much too widely 
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letterspaced and rules in red are much 
too prominent. 

CrEcIL C. Farrar, of Portland, Maine. 
—It is rare, indeed, that we receive a 
package containing so many specimens 
done in one type. Of twenty-one items, 
thirteen are completely set in Gara- 
mond Old Style. It is used for covers 
and/or title pages—in some cases other 
lines—on eight programs and booklets, 
text being machine-set in another style. 
A small folder is set entirely in Caslon 
and a ticket in Century Bold, while 
text of another folder is in Garamond 
with Old English display. We believe 
it was Hal Marchbanks who said he 
could operate a shop with Caslon only 
and do justice to any order. At the 
recent Craftsmen’s convention the 
writer answered “Baskerville” to the 
question: “If you had to do a gen- 
eral printing business with only one 
series of type what would that be?” 
M. R. Stevens, capable New York ty- 
pographer, suggested Garamond. The 
Garamond, being more free-hand, is 
probably superior for display to Basker- 
ville, the latter better for running mat- 
ter, especially in smaller sizes because 
a rounder, more open face. Both, in 
the opinion of the writer, are better 
all-around faces than Caslon. But, to 
the job at hand. In craftsmanship of 
composition—of presswork, too—no bet- 
ter specimens have been received from 
any school shop. No tricky layouts are 
attempted, in fact, to a very large 
extent, design is along conventional 
lines, items are beautiful and invitingly 
readable rather than glamorous and 
exciting. The excellent type, with prop- 
erly graded display, good spacing and 
whiting out generally attracts because 
of pleasing appearance and manifest 
readability. Each and every one having 
a hand in doing the work may feel a 
deep sense of pride and satisfaction. 


A house-organ cover that really catches the eye is that of the Franklin Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Illinois. Printed in orange and black, the size of this magazine is 8 by 11 inches 


heading. However, with staff properly on balance would be secure but contour 

left the flag and type beneath seem off of flag and heading together would be 

LEAVITT balance. With staff in center over head- unpleasing. What to do? Well, if the 

CHICAGO ing, the flag would extend on the right headlines were large enough to be in 

DEL. 6147 beyond display which follows and still proportion to size of card, the flag cut 

be unbalanced. With flag moved some- _ could be located to be optically centered 

This card has blue and gray color scheme used what to right but not so much as to laterally without disturbing balance or 
for all stationery items for the same designer pring staff in center over type optical contour. More thorough consideration 


TIMKEN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, of 
Canton, Ohio.—It was quite a job to 
set by hand the joint resolution of 
congress “to codify and emphasize ex- 
isting rules and customs pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of 
the United States of America” in four- 
teen-point for the 19- by 27-inch card. 
Considering the large amount of com- 
position and the size of the piece it 
is unfortunate the heading and accom- 
panying flag illustration are so small, 
also that these were not “designed” to 
be impressive and attractive. With ref- 
erence to position of flag illustration 
over heading, an interesting point comes 
up. Altogether it is centered over the An unusual envelope designed by Rodney Wolfe and produced by Cardinal Printing Service, Montreal 
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of the importance of design might re- 
sult in placing flag in upper left-hand 
corner with some of type at right in a 
dramatic way which would develop a far 
more interesting appearance. The large 
display card, “Canton Evening School,” 
is impressive through size and color, 
but fat and lean types together violate 
shape .harmony and create unpleasing 
appearance. Such a condensed letter as 
that of line printed on red band so 
widely letterspaced next to slightly ex- 
tended Stymie Extra Bold is quite 
displeasing. Whiting out is not good, 
lines on the right side being obviously 
crowded whereas there is much white 
space on the left. Most interesting fea- 
ture is the large illustration executed 
by the silk-screen method. It is one of 
few examples of the kind of work we 
have received from a school shop, where 
silk-screen appears to be a natural. 
JOHN N. Cronk, Denver, Colorado, is 
one advertising manager who knows his 
printing. Considerable evidence to that 
effect was provided by our June, July, 
and August issues in which articles on 
the advantages and production of rub- 
ber plates were described by him. By 
their use he saves his employer, the 
Denver Equipment Company, money all 
round the year. He is able to use color 
where without rubber he says the cost 
would be more than the traffic would 
bear or make necessary smaller runs of 
fewer pieces. But the occasion for this 
mention of Mr. Cronk is a big piece he 
recently sent the editor of this depart- 
ment whose name, by the way, was 
printed on the cover as were the names 
of all other prospects. We say “piece” 
because it cannot exactly be a book as 
it contains only sixteen pages within a 
heavy paper cover, is not hard bound to 
further qualify as a book. It cannot be 
called a booklet for the diminutive suf- 
fix is surely out of place when the page 
size is 17 by 22 inches. Well, the gar- 
gantuan proportions of the “piece” 
made your commentator sit up and 
stare—must have affected all who got it 
similarly. Over many years no more 
than six items with such a size of page 
have reached this office. The cover in 
black, red, and yellow is as impressive 
and well designed as the page is big, the 
titie “Denver Flotation” in bold caps 
close to three inches high topping a big 
halftone which bleeds off, this on a 
rough-surfaced stock, production by off- 
set. Other pages are similarly effective. 
Now for the most interesting point. It is 
a blow up with a few changes of an 8%4- 
by 11-inch booklet which was produced 
letterpress. List among the advantages 
of offset that of making possible the big 
book at a figure away out of the ques- 
tion by any other method. O, yes, for 
the benefit of any offset-hating readers, 
letterpress has its advantages too. To 
show what kind of an outfit with which 
he has the good fortune to be associated, 
Mr. Cronk writes, “Even with the war 
in progress we have mailed them to 
every country where postal service is 
still in effect. The copy I sent you and 
to all domestic prospects was mailed 
flat. For export we designed a simple 
box with clips 17 by 4 by 8 inches.” 
Here’s an example of ability and cour- 


age that will leave Denver Equipment 
Company well known and admired by 
all in the field it covers after the 
ostriches among business concerns are 
forgotten or all but. Incidentally, John 
comes by his talents naturally. He is the 
son of Frank S. Cronk, veteran adver- 
tising man and, perhaps, printer, be- 
cause in addition to serving a number 
of clients in advertising, senior is man- 
aging director, secretary, or something 
of the master printers organization of 
Denver, once a contributor to THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 

JOSEPH B. CoyYLe, of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania.—Specimens, for the most part 
program booklets, done under your di- 
rection by high-school printing pupils, 
are commendable as such and compare 
favorably with the average product of 
commercial plants. Best work is repre- 
sented by several title pages, straight- 
away, long- and short-line composition, 
excellent in order and size of display as 
well as spacing of lines and grouping, 
and characterful because of the distinc- 
tive “American Type” roman face em- 
ployed. These demonstrate the impor- 
tant parts played by type. Least satis- 
factory of all items is menu for football 
banquet. It is the first instance we re- 
call of a booklet with matter arranged 
as for oblong page but stitched on long 
side as booklet with type, et cetera, run- 
ning short way of page would be. It is 
disconcerting, especially to start with, 
and, of course, to have to turn leaves 
upward rather than from right to left, 
continues awkward. The front design 
tending to be narrow doesn’t harmonize 
with page proportions, upright when 
one views page the broad way. The mar- 


gins are very irregular and unpleasing 
around halftone of football squad on 
the first inside page. As it would seem 
necessary to utilize plate already made 
and no great number of the booklets 
was required, then the paper page 
should have been longer to provide side 
margins of commensurate relationship.. 
Side margins are narrow on some 
pages, but this could have been cor- 
rected by reducing the measure. Guard 
against equal spacing between parts 
as on cover “Promotion Exercises” of 
Cochran School, where ornament is ex- 
actly half-way between second and 
third groups, with space between first 
and second about the same as between 
second and ornament. Note better effect 
on title page where line “Class of 1942” 
is nearer top group than bottom one. 
Equal spacing is monotonous—variety 
in spacing within good proportion 
creates interest and is pleasing. A wide 
(oblong) cut on a narrow page, as on 
first inside page of Joseph John’s stu- 
dent council dinner, is not pleasing 
especially when, as in this case, the 
front is narrower than the back mar- 
gin. Most interesting page is cover of 
program for show “Charley’s Aunt,” 
featured by halftone of one of the 
characters with a representation of an 
old-fashioned heavy and wide frame 
printed, presumably, from rubber plate. 
It is unfortunate this border was not 
printed in “gold,” not only to give more 
realistic effect but also to tone it down, 
as in black it is very heavy. It is inter- 
esting, nevertheless. Equally interesting 
as a design is the cover “Freedom For- 
ever” entirely hand drawn, printed in 
one color, red. 


ENGLISH POST CARD GIVES PLUG FOR VICTORY 


@ A pPOsT CARD which empha- 
sizes the “V for Victory” & 
slogan, and has a colorful P 
background consisting of the 
flags of nine Nazi-occupied 
countries as well as those of 
Russia, the British Empire, 
and the United States, is be- 
ing sold in England by 
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POLAND noRwar eeigium NETHERLANDS RANE 
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Raphael Tuck & Sons. 
Printed in six colors in 











order to reproduce each of the 
twelve flags in its proper 














color combination, the card no 
doubt should be a very popu- 
lar item in London, where the 
uniforms of the occupied na- 
tions are so numerous that the 
sight of an Englishman on the 
street causes astonishment, as 
the cartoonists would have it. 

The card is 4 by 6 inches, 
and is punched with two holes 
so that it can be hung on the 
wall with a bit of string. 

The musical notes on the 
card are the opening notes of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
or “V” Symphony. Patriots in 
the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope have made this symphony 
their musical theme. 


YUGOSLAVIA RuesiA UNITED STATED BRVTION EurinE 


These flags represent only a few of the fighters for Freedom. Since this card was produced, 
other countries, particularly those of South and Central America, have joined the United Nations 
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Frederick G. Rudge (right), president of William E. Rudge’s Charles H. Waldhauer, who was Bruce Rogers (left), distinguished American typographic 


Sons discusses wartime markets for printing with Vance R. recently made factory manager designer, shows first proof of the Certificate of Patriotic 
Hooc. president of Zeese-Wilkinson & Company, as a pre- by the U. S. Playing Card Com- Service which he designed for the Nypen patriotic slogan 
liminary to working out of plans for the codperative sales pany, Cincinnati, to succeed the contest, to president George Eustis Paine of the New 
orgo1ization which has been instituted by the two companies late John Braun. (Westlake photo) York & Pennsylvania Company, sponsor of the contest 


Printonian Club of South Dakota State College. Lett to right, 
front: G. Lynn Hollen, R. Hedelson, E. B. Harding, H. Scott. 
Center: E. Bormann, C. Warner, M. Levine, R. Karolevitz, ]. 
Ferguson. Rear: P. Boyok, L. Sondergroth, J. Wordeman, S. 
Glidden, D. MacDowell, and Superintendent Windsor A. Straw 


"Offset Night,” as celebrated by the Nashville Club of Printing House Craftsmen in the 
Ambrose Printing Company pressroom. Seated, left to right: Tom Dougherty, Jr., chairman 
of the meeting; Sam Irvine; M. L. Mann, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, guest speaker; 
Joe Young, president of Nashville club; Sam Matheney; Gus Galbaugh; Gordon Hughes; 
Grant Crossnoe; and John Ambrose, president of Ambrose Printing Company, Nashville 


a pm goin PAA 
printing executive and 

civic leader in Nor- C G G S 
wood, Ohio. Mr. Dorl AMERA HI HLI HT 
_— anne worker Shots of men in the graphic arts who are 
in the International 
Craftsmen’s Associa- 
tion. On the speaker's 
stand is Allen C. Roude- | TUTTO CCU 
bush, mayor, who ac- : 

cepted the monument 

for Norwood. Left to 

tight, from flag: Lee 

Augustine, Ernest Has- 

well (sculptor of the 

memorial), John M. Cal- 

Iahan, Albert Wessel- 

man, chairman of com- 

mittee, Julian Bechtold 


helping to keep the industry out in front 


At left: E. L. Truesdail, pro- 
prietor of the Citrograph Print- 
ing Company in Redlands, 
California, who recently cele- 
brated fifty years in the print- 
ing and newspaper business 


At right: John M. Lehmann, 
assistant secretary of R. Hoe 
& Company. He started out in 
engineering twenty years ago, 
until recent election managed 
Hoe’s sales service division 


Members of the Graphic Arts Victory Campaigns Com- 
mittee. Left to right, front row: Frederick G. Rudge, 
Edson S. Dunbar, temporary chairman, Herb Kaufman. 
Back row: Henry Hoke, Charles Vernon Morris, Harry 
Porter, Louis R. Beck, Ernest F. Trotter, R. B. Huddleston 





Christmas 


There's one thing certain about “December ij ammmesiintn <a 
is TO HELP STIMULATE YOUR 


THERE ARE a million different 
ideas possible for the prep- 
aration of Christmas cards. 
~ What one person likes, an- 
ther person feels is no good; 
(0 long as wwe love, ene: * 4nd any card, no matter how 
\ 7 we serde; so long as § : 
Wwe are loved bo others ~ , (Se Simple or how elaborate, has 
3 would almost sau We \\ *"@ played its part perfectly if 
peer ae sactewd the sender believes he has sent just the 
ian right card, and the receiver thinks it the 
nicest of all the cards he has received. 
Some like modern cards—even the ab- 
stract compositions which seem to have 
no Christmas meaning at all aypeal to 
them. 
Oliocr Eagene Booth. Hes Moines.1941 Others go on year after year using the 
old-fashioned ideas—the etchings of old 
Christmas scenes, the holly wreaths, the 
Christmas trees. 

But there is no card ich leaves the 
sender conscious of a job well done like 
the card which has been made up spe- 
cially for him. If he has had a bang-up 
idea and asked you to execute it, if you 
have made up a dummy and sold the idea 
to him for his individual use, you are his 
friend for life. 

That is one big reason why, aside from 
the fact that you can make a profit on 
them, Christmas cards should receive a 
fair share of consideration from you. 

If you will take the trouble to study 
your customers—their home life, their 
hobbies, their character traits—you will 
find that it is really very easy to think up 
ideas for cards which will express their 
personalities perfectly. These ideas will 
sometimes surprise you with their bril- 
liance, and they’ll help you sell that job 
of individualized greetings for which you 


UR purpose in life is not to get ahead 

Wa Wb of other people but to get ahead of 
Sy ourselves. P52 %To break our own 

. record, to outstrip our yesterdays by 
todays, to bear our trials more beautifully than 
we ever dreamed we could, to whip the tempter 
inside and out as we never whipped him ei 
to give as we never have given, to do our work 
with more force and a finer finish than ever Rp 
this is the true idea$s to get ahead of ourselves. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Typo Service - Indianapolis - 1941 
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Cards at left, reading from top to bottom: 
From Dick Templeton and family, Buffalo, 
New York, a French folder printed in green, 
saying that December 25 wiil always be Christ- 
mas. From Typo Service, Indianapolis, with a 
hand-tinted initial, on ouble card. From 
Swigart Paper Compa icago, the inside 
spread of a green double card, printed in 
green and red. From Mr. and Mrs. Max McGee, 
Springfield, Illinois, blue on a white French 
folder. From The Drake Press, a double card, 
@ ret ; | _— in red —_ i ga —o 
tipped on to show through_die-cut hole in 
erty hristmas : xii cover. From The Du Bois Press, Rochester, 
a New York, a French folder in three colors. 
From Oliver Eugene Booth, Des Moi 
Iowa, a single card printed in red, green, 
black. From Whiting-Plover Paper Com 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, a Frenc 
printed in blue and gray, with 
the inside and a view ofthe spri 
furnishes the clear water for paperma 
printed on the cover. From Garden 
Envelope Company, Chicago, a French fo 


MAT TOURS GE A WAPPY AND BOUNTIFUL YEAR —ORICHT-StARRED WITH PEACE AN® PLENTY wb. 
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Freetings! 


IMAGINATION AND SALES! 


can charge a decent price—a price that 
will net you a profit. 

On top of that, you will find that your 
customers will be much easier to sell all 
through the year, if you have “knocked 
their eyes out” with a nifty Christmas 
card. 

Look over the cards on these pages. 
For such a small selection, you will agree 
that it is wonderfully complete. Yes, there 
is a bit of everything here. John Averill’s 
card represents the humorous—and al- 
most everyone would appreciate your pro- 
ducing a card like this for him. Roch 
Lefebvre’s card achieves that something 
different, and at the same time captures 
thétold-time flavor. Even the abstract is 
represented, for the Garden City Envel- 
ope Company’s card is about as near to 
that style as any Christmas card cus- 
tomer will wish you to go. 

If you haven’t already developed a line 
of safples, indivi@ualized for your cus- 
tomers, do so at once. Take the ideas in 
last month’s issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and the ones on these pages, and work 
them over. Do it NOW!Fime is short. 

— 


ait 
— 





You like to swap ideas, don’t you? 
Let us help you do that swap- 
ping—send your Christmas card 
to THE INLAND PrinTER this year. 
If you produce any cards for 
your customers that might help 
other printers sell cards next year, 
send us a sample of those, too. 


+ WISHING VOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


+ UU3A M3U SHOUSESOUd B GuE 
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MAY THE JOYS 

OF CHRISTMAS 

BE WITH you 
ALL YEAR 


HAYES-LOCHNER 
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Cards at right, reading from top to bottom: 
From Bohme & Blinkmann, Cleveland typog- 
raphers, printed in four colors on an antique 
ivory laid-finish French folder. From Hayes- 
Lochner, Chicago, advertising typographers, 
printed black and red on double card. From 
John Averill, Chicago artist, black only on a 
plain white card. From Clarence Groettum, 
Minneapolis, a hanger@0f heavy red cover 
stock, printed in silver, with photograph 
tipped on, and a short history of the hymn, 
“Adeste Fideles,’’ inside. From O. K. Type- 
setting Company, Chicago, a French folder 
printed in red and green. From Novelty 
Company, Chicago, a double card, with a 
greeting inside, ‘‘From the Heart of Mills,’’ 
printed in blue and red. From Chris and Mar- 
garet Beran, San Francisco, the inside page 
of a French folder, the cover of which reads, 
simply, “Greetings—1941-1942,”’ printed red 
and black. From Roch Lefebvre, Montreal, a 
hanger, printed in silver ed, with photo- 
graph tipped on. From A. E. Giegengack, inside 
is a little poem about wan and Christmas 


- 
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John, Ana Marie, Elizabeth 
and Pier Avert! 


aint! 
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O. K. TYPESETTING COMPANY 


A PS ferry (Christmas 


SIFAPCE TRINITY of words we 

send you to rekindle the tender 
thoughtfulness that radiates peace 
and good will to all who come within 
the magic circle of its 9 is a message 
beautiful influence + that thrills the 
deart into a glow of thankfulness 
and unselfishness; a reminder of 
love and charity toward all mankind. 
IE repeat—with all sincerity— 

+ A MERRY CHRISTMAS + 

& may ifs echoes bring happiness & 
understanding throughout the year. 


“ “~~ 
unis ano FIARGARET oe 





collected from various sources and presented 


@ HorRATIO ALGER WAS A PIKER! Charles 
S. Handelman, a Chicago machinery 
dealer, bought the building of the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger last month, when it 
was sold under orders of the Federal 
Court. 

And that makes Horatio a piker, be- 
cause Mr. Handelman was a newsboy 
thirty-five years ago, with a stand just 
outside the old Ledger building. 

The building, which was a part of the 
plant and equipment sold by Addison 
Freeman in connection with liquida- 
tion of the bankrupt Ledger, was bought 
for $80,000. The buyer intends to use it 
for a machine shop or lease it. The sale 
is subject to approval of the court. 


@ WALTER CRYER, Managing director of 
W. J. Cryer & Company Printery, 
Limited, of Lindfield, New South Wales, 
Australia, has developed a new method 
which is now being used in making 
papier mache splints and other products 
for the R.A.A.F. hospitals. 

This new method, which was de- 
veloped from a similar system used by 
the Japanese, has reduced the time re- 
quired to make an item from three 
hours to about five minutes. A huge 
urn in the back yard of the Cryer home 
is now constantly in use, reducing paper 
to the pulp which is the basis of the 
new method. This pulp is carried to the 
workroom of the R.A.A.F. Central Area 
Comforts Fund in the Lindfield Masonic 
Hall, and mixed with other ingredients 
to form a putty. 

Under the supervision of Mr. Cryer’s 
daughter, Gwen, ash trays, four- and 
six-inch kidney bowls, splints and other 
products are shaped over wooden molds 
and pressed in a molding press which 
Mr. Cryer has converted from a hand- 
printing press from his shop. After they 
have dried, they are painted white. 

Already ordered for R.A.A.F. hospitals 
throughout the state are 1000 four-inch 
bowls, 100 six-inch bowls, 200 fifteen- 
inch splints, and 15,000 ten-inch splints. 


@ LAST SPRING A NEWSPAPER in Wau, New 
Guinea, which island is much in the 
news these days, decided to change to 
more modern methods, and put in a 
typesetting machine. Prior to a mod- 
ernization program, the paper was 
hand-set. When it came to delivering 
the machine, it was found that the 
safest method of delivery, in view of 
conditions at the time, was by airplane. 
The machine was packed in cases 
measuring five feet by six feet by seven 
feet, weighing one and one quarter tons, 
loaded into the plane, and flown from 
Australia to New Guinea, This was the 
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Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


here for your edification and pleasure * 


first time in the history of Australian 
printing that shipment of a typesetting 
machine by air has been reported. 


@ CALVIN COOLIDGE was just as famous 
for his thrift as he was for his economy 
of words. At the time he was writing 
his syndicated column, he rarely varied 
from an exact length of 200 words. One 
day, editorial workers on the New York 
World were surprised to count only 
198 words. Thinking that something 
must be wrong, they made a recount, 
and discovered that he had used the 
words “short-sighted” and “low-stan- 
dard” to fill his quota. 

The comment made by one of the 
newsmen was: “Well, they count as two 
words in an essay, but I’ll wager the 
telegraph company either carried them 
as one word or knew that it had been 
in a fight.” 


e@ WILLIAM O. THORNILEY, Seattle ad- 
vertising man, has a pleasant little 
hobby which must net him quite a few 
extra dividends in friendship as the 
years go by. He has appointed himself 
general manager and reminder-in-chief 
of “Thorniley’s International Reminder 
Service, Reminders of Famous Dates in 
History, et cetera.” 

Mr. Thorniley has a little print shop 
in his home, and has printed attractive 
little reminder certificates, which he 
sends out to those on his list a few days 
before birthdays and other anniver- 
saries which are important to them. On 
these certificates he writes a little mes- 
sage, telling the recipient just what the 
occasion will be, and why he should re- 
member it. 


@ WAR DOESN’T SEEM TO be able to stop 
the English people from doing the 
things they want to do. The August 
issue of the Caxton Magazine carries a 
report of the third wartime exhibition 
of work of students of the London 
School of Printing. 

The seven main divisions of the 
school were represented in the exhibi- 
tion. These were: design, composition, 
foundry, letterpress printing, lithog- 
raphy, bookbinding, and science. While 
the lack of work by advanced students 
who are now in the armed forces was 
noticeable, at the same time there was 
a distinct improvement in quality in 
some sections, particularly in the mat- 
ter of design, and the care with which 
halftone subjects were chosen for the 
letterpress section. 

The bookbinding and foundry work 
seemed to be the sections which have 
suffered the most through the loss of 
advanced students. 


@ EXTENSIVENESS OF COLOR use in mag- 
azine advertisements is growing by 
leaps and bounds, according to data 
just released by the Publishers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

P.I.B. revealed that of 47,755 maga- 
zine advertising pages printed last year, 
15,467 were in color, and 32,288 in black, 
or about one page in every three em- 
ployed color. In the weeklies the ratio 
of color to black is still higher, run- 
ning around 40 per cent, or, 7,808 color 
pages out of a total of 20,721. 

Following is the statistical picture on 
the use of color over the past five years: 

INSIDE COLOR PAGES 


@ “PRESSMEN WILL BE HORRIFIED at this 
worst-in-history presswork, but perfec- 
tion can’t be realized with a lot of 
hostile junk, a saw, hammer, a left- 
handed ink-twister and a spliflicated 
type-grinder.” 

Thus reads an apology in a little 
booklet received from John Gordon, a 
seventy-year-old printer who lives alone 
in a little camp on an island twelve 
miles off the Maine coast at Vinalhaven. 
The booklet, which has a wallpaper 
cover and is sewed with string, was 
printed on a press built by Mr. Gordon. 

“The press is 17 inches long,” says the 
booklet, “10 by 12 base, and is made of 
12 pieces of wood—pine, spruce, oak, 
black walnut, part of a broomstick, four 
machine springs, part of an electric 
iron, a snap off a harness, bolts, screws, 
et cetera. Operation—slide chase out, 
ink with hand roller, insert paper in 
frisket, shove back, pull down lever. 
Speed—about 100 an hour. 


@ BRITISH PHOTOENGRAVERS recently were 
benefited by the release of fifty-five 
tons of new zinc by the Government, 
this figure representing 90 per cent of 
the total weight of metal collected 
through the trade in a sweeping salvage 
campaign, according to The British and 
Colonial Printer, of London. The release 
of the metal enables the British Metal 
Rationing Committee to augment the 
original 22% per cent ration by a fur- 
ther 15 per cent of each engraver’s 1940 
zinc purchases, the magazine stated. 
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answered in this department. Replies cannot be mailed 


See Page (???) 


What can a proofreader do about it 
when an author gives a page reference, 
as “See page 139”—meaning that page 
in his copy? The page number in the 
type is bound to be “something else 
again.” How can reader check?—Georgia. 


Here the proofreader is helpless. 
He first handles the matter in galley 
form; there is no pagination at all. 
That cannot come until the type is 
paged. The compositor would set 
“See page (???),” and let it go at 
that; it is not his trouble. The 
author is the one at whose door the 
abandoned baby lies. 

Recently I read proof on an ar- 
ticle in which the author, for some 
reason known only to himself and 
the publisher’s editor, had omitted 
two or three names and some fig- 
ures; of course these should have 
been checked and supplied in copy, 
before going to the printer. I was 
able to supply one or two of the 
names, but not all; some of them 
are in no reference books, and only 
the author himself could possibly 
supply them. In one or two of these 
situations I took it upon myself to 
do a bit of editing; the names were 
not essential to the virtue of the 
article, and I deleted them—at the 
same time adjusting space to save 
cost of further composition. Sensi- 
ble, but risky!—publisher or author 
might object, and then there would 
be a dispute over charges. 

One thing that might have been 
done to ease the situation is this: 
The compositor could have allowed 
more space in which to give the 
missing words. Even so, however, 
adjustment of the type lines would 
almost certainly still have been nec- 
essary. Copy should not go to the 
shop until it is completely ready to 
be followed. Checking on page ref- 
erences, however, should be me- 
chanically allowed for by the com- 
positor through leaving space open 
for the page number; and the fig- 
ures should be supplied by the 
author when he marks corrections 
on his first set of page proofs. 








WES PIROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 





Slang in Quotes 
If you use a slang word, do you put it 
in quote marks?—New Jersey. 


Not as a rule; if I think a word is 
fit for use, it must make its own 
way. Why use a word that you have 
to label as more or less out of place? 
Note at once that this is not pre- 
sented as a rule; it is a general prin- 
ciple, which sometimes has to be 
overborne. Typographical offsetting 
of expressions not quite in step with 
the tone of the writing is a sort of 
apology—and I don’t believe in apol- 
ogizing except in mighty serious sit- 
uations. It’s like saying “pardon 
me” when you sneeze or emit a 
harmless little, politely controlled 
belch; you merely emphasize and 
advertise the offense. But I ask you 
to take this comment with judgment 
as applied to individual instances. 

















THOUGHTFUL 
PLANNING 


@ Printing is an investment designed 


to accomplish a definite purpose— 
whether it be to stimulate sales or to 
retain prestige. Its value to you lies 
not in cost, but in what it accom- 
plishes, and the results it attains. 
Before you design your printing 
and advertising—talk things over 
with Geo. H. Ellis Company. Let us 
show you how thoughtful planning 
can accomplish maximum results 
with a minimum of cost and materials, 




















Planning for the long haul, George H. Ellis 
Company, of Boston, builds for the future 





By Edward N.Teall 


Setting by the Well 


There has been a controversy in our 
editorial department as to the accuracy 
of using the word “setting” or “stand- 
ing.” We are quoting the sentence in 
question, namely: “She left her water 
pot setting by the well,” or, “She left 
her water pot standing by the well.” 
What is your opinion?—Ohio. 

My opinion here is that of the 
vast majority, as proven by firmly 
established usage. “Set” is transi- 
tive; you set a dish on the table, a 
plant in the ground, a hen on eggs. 
“Sit” is intransitive: you sit on a 
chair, the hen sits on the eggs—and 
although that’s about as far as we 
go with “sit,” analogy says if we 
must use one word or the other, 
“set” or “sit,” the same distinction 
is to be carried all the way. But 
while we might say of a garment “It 
sits neatly,” it does seem a bit fan- 
tastic to speak of a water pot as 
sitting. So I think “standing” is 
here vastly better than “sitting,” 
and “setting” is all wrong. And 
here’s a postscript that may help: 
Why not omit the participle, and 
say “She left her water pot by the 
well’? 


Fewer or Less? 

A professor at Yale University, in his 
book “The Haitian People,” writes: 
“.. but less than five thousand are 
white.” Should it not be “fewer” instead 
of “less”? For in my school days (Scot- 
tish grounded) in the West Indies I 
was taught: fewer in number; Jess in 
quantity. Proofroom, under your father, 
was masterful—New York. 

The distinction noted is a good 
one, and observance of it makes for 
a clean, accurate expression. But 
speakers and writers of today see 
nothing sacred in the older fashions 
of speech; in fact, they appear to 
get a kick out of the breaking of 
ancient rules. My New York friend 
is a bit on the old-fashioned side, 
as witness his expression “I am glad 
that the good work is being con- 
tinued.” Modern practice has little 
call for this use of “that.” The mod- 
ern looseness in use of “less” where 
“fewer” would formerly have been 






















favored is more or less deplorable, 
but not tragic. And that same Ya- 
lensian would no doubt have writ- 
ten “fewer than five thousand per- 
sons are white.” Omission of the 
noun softens the situation. 


Tanglefoot! 

Your department is Proofroom—one 
word. In the September issue I found 
“Tllinois” wrote “dining room” with 
“dining” as the noun of identification. 
When I went to school it was a verb! 
In the discussion I notice dining room, 
living room, and bedroom. It seems the 
rooms using what I may call the verb 
of identification in the title require the 
divided form, whereas a bedroom is a 
room for sleeping and a proofroom is a 
room for reading proof. In neither case 
is the action word involved in the name, 
hence the combined form. Right? If so, 
“bath room” must be the exception to 
the rule.—Illinois. 

A participle may have either verb 
value or noun value. “I am dining 
out,” verb value. “Good dining is an 
art,” noun value. The querist jumps 
from track to track without both- 
ering with the switches. A proof- 
room is a room for reading proof— 
yes. It is also a room for the read- 
ing of proof. In the first sentence 
“reading” has verb value; in the 
other, noun value—the reading of 
proof. Many considerations enter 
into this problem of compounding, 
as between the solid and open 
forms; and they frequently con- 
flict, involving necessity of choice 
between one and another seeming 
inconsistency. The simple fact is, 
complete consistency is unattain- 
able; we must not permit the desire 
for it to lead us astray. There is a 
strong tendency to solidify when 
both elements are single syllables: 
hence, “bedroom,” “bathroom.” At 
other times, however, the force of 
the noun of identification is so 
strong (and so strongly flavored 
with adjective value) that it seems 
better to use the two-word form; 
this might be the explanation of the 
ease with which we write “ball 
room.” The whole thing is far from 
simple—and the nearest approach 
to simplicity involves many seem- 
ing (but not essential) contradic- 
tions. Proofroom’s constant effort is 
to encourage courageous (but not 
licentious) handling. Unsound rea- 
soning makes more trouble, I some- 
times think, than indifference—be- 
cause a careless speaker or writer is 
bound to hit it right now and then. 
The clock that doesn’t run is correct 
twice every twenty-four hours! 


One of Many Who—? 

Which is correct: “I am one of a great 
many who thinks... ,” or “I am one 
of a great many who think .. .”? This 
establishment is at odds over this ques- 
tion.—California. 

It can be argued either way. An- 
alyze: “I am one who thinks.” What 
sort of one? Why, “one of a great 
many.” Here “one” is the subject, 
followed by the singular verb. Next: 
“T am one of a great many.” What 
kind of many? “Many who think.” 
Either construction can be defended 
with at least the appearance of 
sound logic. But the strong, con- 
vincing argument is for the second 
form: “I am one of a great many 
who think ... ” It is a cleaner, 
neater, tighter construction. Here’s 
the point: In the first form, “a great 
many” is foggy. Certainly the writer 
is one of a great many; we all are— 
of a great many great many’s. (Get 
that?) What the writer wants to do 
is to class himself with a particular 
group, a single one of the great 
many’s: the great many who think 
so and so. And that, I maintain, 
clinches the case for “one of a great 
many who think .. .” 


It Looks Good 


Should I say after a cutting and a 
rain, “The grass looks good” or “The 
grass looks well”?—Connecticut. 


Good. 


You Do, Or You Don’t 

In one job, a book job, I had “trav- 
eled” on one page, and “untrammelled” 
on another, a hundred or so pages fur- 
ther on. I marked the second “1” out of 
the second word—and the head of the 
room jumped me for it: “Follow copy” 
was the word. Now, I think the same 
editor who let those inconsistent spell- 
ings pass in preparing copy for us would 
be mighty quick to jump us if she no- 
tices this discrepancy on the proofs. Of 
course we have the “follow copy” alibi, 
but—well, I don’t like living on alibis, 
I like clean work. How wrong am I?— 
New York. 

Good for you! But in this cock- 
eyed old world of ours it’s often 
safer to lay low and say nothin’, like 
old Br’er Rabbit in the “Uncle Re- 
mus” stories of blessed memory. 
The print shop end of it, apart from 
editorial fumbling in the publish- 
er’s Office, is that you have a shop 
style; you either do or do not follow 
Webster. Certainly, of the two words 
quoted, it can be said they should be 
styled alike—both with one “1,” or 
both with two “1’s. “Follow copy, 
even out the window,” is a saying 
that still can be taken with a grain 


of salt. If the window’s open, that’s 
one thing; if it’s shut, that’s an- 
other. Use your judgment, say little 
and say that good-naturedly—but 
count on repetition to make it 
score. Steady pressure is better than 
a violent shove. 


All in the Family! 

I am very glad you do not sign letters 
with the writer’s name and address. I 
give you mine in confidence; I think of 
you as a stout old wheelhorse that can 
be trusted not to get too skittish. In 
other hands, this might be a dangerous 
letter—for me. Now, don’t think I wish 
to avoid reasonable responsibility, but I 
think our situation here is one of gen- 
eral interest, involving boss and worker. 
But I do not care to risk my own posi- 
tion by airing it. So again let me say I 
think your system of signing only by 
the writer’s State is one of deep wisdom. 
And here is the question * * *—New 
York. 

Fine! During all the time we have 
been signing the queries this way 
there have been only (I think) two 
correspondents who wished their 
names had been given with their 
letters. The situation described by 
our New York friend is so intimate, 
and of such a nature, that its writer 
would be readily recognized by per- 
sons in power whose resentment 
might lead to disastrous and unde- 
served results for our correspondent, 
that I have answered it in a private, 
personal letter. I present this to the 
Proofroom family simply because I 
see an opportunity to drive home 
the fact that this is a helpful de- 
partment, designed to be of prac- 
tical usefulness. That is why we run 
so many items of elementary in- 
terest, which some of the veterans 
don’t think so much of. 


Semicolon Does Teamwork 

On page 122 of Reader’s Digest for 
August, 1942, about the middle of the 
second column, is an interesting semi- 
colon which I respectfully commend to 
you for comment.—Virginia. 

Thank you, sir; it is indeed an 
interesting semicolon. It occurs in 
a condensation of “The Problems of 
Lasting Peace,” a book written by 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, 
and the sentence runs this way: 
“.. . it will be because intelligent 
public interest has prepared the 
way; and because the reasons for 
failure in the past are better un- 
derstood.” Here the _ semicolon 
strengthens the text; it calls for 
deliberation by the reader, and 
makes the second “because” equally 
impressive with the first. A comma 
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would have done the work all right, 
but the “semi” unites the run-on 
or connective value of the comma 
with the separative power of the 
period. I do not believe in cherish- 
ing junk, but the semicolon is not 
junk, it is a valuable part of the 
apparatus of punctuation. Its po- 
tentialities seem strangely unap- 
preciated in these times of stress 
and strain, when its steadifying in- 
fluence is most needed. (“Steadi- 
fying” is my own word; a good one, 
don’t you think?) 


Indention 

I am young and new at the job, with 
everything to learn. And I want to 
learn, from the bottom up. So please be 
patient with me when I ask, how do 
you mark for a two-em indentation.— 
Massachusetts. 

First, let’s switch from “indenta- 
tion” to “indention,” a better word 
in this application. Then let’s say: 
There are two ways to learn, and it’s 
best to use the two together. First, 
watch what others do; study the 
ways of the veterans. Second, go to 
the roots with your questions—and 


































@ BROKEN CASES of paper stock have 
always been a problem in the stock- 
room. When four or five broken cases 
of various sizes are stacked one on 
top of the other, it means moving 
several of them when any of the 
stock is wanted. 

The illustration shows a stock rack 
where the broken case may be 
placed on any one of the shelves, the 
front side of the case removed and 
a label inserted in the pile of stock 
showing the name of the paper, size, 
weight, color, and quantity. As vari- 
ous amounts are taken from the 
case, the quantity is corrected. - 

The case being open on the long 
side provides easy access to the pa- 
per without disturbing any of the 
other cases in the rack. When the 
case is empty it is a simple matter to 
remove it and place another broken 
case in its place. 

Nailing down the top boards of the 
case allows a broken ream to be 
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placed on top of the case, thus in- 
creasing the number of remnants 
that can be handled in each rack. 
The broken ream should be labeled 
the same as a broken case. 

A stock card is provided of each 
item for the order desk, giving the 
same information as on the label 
placed in each broken case or ream. 
This makes it easier to use up the 
remnants. 

The frame of the rack is made of 
2 by 4’s, and the floor of the shelves 
of box lumber. The rack is left open 
on all sides and is placed on a large 
skid so that it may be moved with 
a Samson truck. The rack is 54 
inches long, 40 inches deep, and 13 
inches between shelves (all inside 
measurements) . 

The above plan is being success- 
fully used in the stockroom of De- 
saulniers & Company at Moline, IIli- 
nois, where they have six racks like 
the one in the illustration. 














don’t be afraid to confess ignorance. 
Ignorance plus open desire to learn 
is good; ignorance trying to look 
knowing and bluff its way is not so 
good. The common way of marking 
a two-em indention is use of two 
squares, side by side—simply dou- 
bling the routine mark for one-em or 
ordinary paragraph indention. But 
always remember this: any mark 
that does just what you want it to 
do, carries the exact message you 
have to send to the operator, mean- 
ing that one thing and susceptible 
of no other reading, is a good mark. 
For my part, I rather like to write 
out my instructions: “indent two 
ems.” But in conventional marking, 
the way to call for two of anything 
is to double the mark for one. In- 
dent one em is (J; indent two ems 
is O or OO. 


Here Are the Bubble—? 


An excellent writer, high-ranking 
member of a university faculty, writes: 
“For comic relief, here is the bubble 
Mussolini, the Dionne girls, ‘Gone with 
the Wind’ in Atlanta, the German 
propaganda via Lord Haw Haw, the 
vogue of vitamins for ballplayers.” Ex- 
cellently put; but— How about that 
“is”? It seems to constitute a violation 
of the old rule that a verb agrees with 
its subject in number. I’ve seen the 
same construction used by good writ- 
ers rather frequently of late. Can it be 
justified by any rule of grammar or 
rhetoric?—Oregon. 

Good sir, it is justified, completely 
and beyond challenge, by your own 
stated rule: “A verb agrees with its 
subject in number.” The subject is 
“bubble’”—“Here is the bubble.” The 
writer goes on to mention various 
elements of that bubble; but gram- 
mar is grammar, and the grammat- 
ical subject is singular (“bubble’’), 
and the verb “is” matches it cor- 
rectly. Mussolini, the quintuplets, 
the book, Lord Haw Haw, and the 
vitamins—these constitute what we 
may call a compound apposite for 
the singular noun “bubble.” But 
they certainly do not affect the ap- 
plication of that ancient and hon- 
orable rule about agreement of sub- 
ject and verb. That bubble is. 


Different Than— 

What is the right word to use after 
“different” ?—Kentucky. 

“Different than” is vulgar English, 
the English of the common people. 
One thing differs from another, so 
I suppose it is different from that 
other. “Different than” just simply 
does not hold up on any grounds of 
grammar. 


57 



















Under Attack, Semicolon 
Finds Bold Defender 


@ WHEN you write a column, or 
“colyume,” you simply must be 
entertaining. If you can be honest 
at the same time—fine and dandy; 
but honesty takes second place: 
that’s the kind of a world it is. 
And here, ladies and gentlemen, are 
two sentences with commas, dash, 
semicolon, and colon. And good sen- 
tences they are, too. I defy the 
conductor of the column “Topics of 
the Times,” appearing daily on the 
editoriai page of the New York 
Times, to contend to the contrary. 
(Funny expression, that; but—note 
the semicolon—it seems to hold up 
in common usage.) 

The Times colyume, July 13, 1942, 
gave richly of its space to the ques- 
tion whether the semicolon is or is 
not on its way out. I myself can’t 
be quite sure whether the good old 
semicolon is arraigned on grounds 
of morality, economy, or good taste. 
I think it can be defended on all 
those grounds—and a few others. 
I think the colyume writer wrote 
with his tongue in his cheek. He 
handled the matter with more clev- 
erness than (as I see it) sincerity, 
producing some short, crisp, snappy 
sentences in sport-page style, and 
others in the literary manner. 

I really think the writer was 
doing himself dirt when he said 
(indirectly, to be sure) that the 
semicolon is a last resort for “the 
mind beset”; that it is in the same 
cheap class with “on the other 
hand.” This is more satisfactory: 


There is a balanced justice 
that can come only of relying 
on the semicolon. Without it, 
the temptation is to state only 
one side of a case, your own. 
With it, the tendency is to be 
tolerant, impartial, to weigh 
one side and then the other. 


That—live and learn!—is the 
method of the colyumist: you use 
two thousand words setting up a 
proposition, so as to use the next 
three thousand knocking it down. 

So under the next subhead our 
colyumist of the Times submits that 
this sentence in Genesis “gains by 


By Edward N. Teall 


its semicolon”: “And it came to pass, 
as they journeyed from the east, 
that they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar; and they dwelt there.” 
Of course it does! With a comma, 
the sentence would have been fee- 
ble, inexpressive, forceless; a fifth- 
grade sentence. The semicolon in- 
dicates a pause; then, the punch. 

The colyumist says “We are in 
the day of short sentences.” His tor- 
tured soul then cries out, “They 
become pretty tedious at times.” 
Indeed they do! The staccato style 
is easily manipulated; it loses its 
effect by overdoing. 

The colyumist, playing tiddledy- 
winks with his literary conscience, 
concludes his dissertation with this: 


The semicolon is the enemy 
of action; it is the agent of 
reflection and meditation, a 
mood for which we have little 
time right now but which, God 
willing, we may later have time 
for again. The overly long sen- 
tence has its faults, too. There 
is a happier, middle state— 
with semicolons. 


Well, there you are. I looked over 
a Kieran column in the Times, and 
found no semicolon. Whether John 
has deliberately discarded this fine 
old point or his practice is merely 
a symptom of the disease of the 
times, I don’t know; but he does put 
his stuff up in short, snappy sen- 
tences, with no real structure. He 
knows his Shakespeare, and a lot 
besides; his is a richly stored mind. 
But I shan’t take him for my guide 
on the semicolon. 

Between the red and the green 
we have the amber light. Between 
the comma and the period we have 
the semicolon; and I for one am 
grateful to its inventor. 

Space runs out; let’s look over 
some of the books. 

First, here’s an old-timer, John 
Wilson, in “A Treatise on Punctua- 
tion,” 1871: 

The semicolon is used to sepa- 
rate such parts of a sentence as 
are less closely connected than 
those separated by a comma. 


Through a dozen pages of text 
this author illustrates the use of 
the semicolon as a factor in the 
fine art of expression; he uses the 
mark to bring together statements 
which, separated, would make too 
staccato a text. 

In books of established standing 
as printers’ guides, we find: Drew, 
“Pens and Types,” “When two or 
more clauses of a sentence are not 
so closely connected as to admit 
the use of a comma, a semicolon is 
used”; Ives, “Text, Type, and Style,” 
“The semicolon is used to separate 
sentences between which there is a 
more distinct break than is usually 
indicated by a comma, but which 
are too closely connected to be 
printed as separate sentences”; De 
Vinne, “Correct Composition,” “The 
semicolon prevents the repetition of 
the comma, and keeps apart the 
more important members of the 
sentence.” 

A later writer, George Summey, 
Jr., whose book “Modern Punctua- 
tion” was published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1919, has so 
many scattered references to the 
semicolon and its functions that it 
is not possible in the space available 
to summeyrize his rulings; but he 
regards the semicolon as a rhetori- 
cal mark, “a coordinating point”; 
he seems to estimate punctuation 
values by weight. 

From H. W. Fowler’s “Modern 
English Usage,” Oxford, 1927 (un- 
der “Stops’): 


The use of semicolons to sepa- 
rate parallel expressions that 
would normally be separated by 
commas is not in itself illegiti- 
mate; but it must not be done 
when the expressions so sepa- 
rated form a group that is to be 
separated by nothing more than 
a comma, or even not separated 
at all, from another part of the 
sentence; to do it is to make the 
less include the greater, which 
is absurd. 


I hope you understand this; it’s 
a bit deep for me. But the use of 
two semicolons in one sentence is 
interesting. (In this paragraph, you 
will note, I use one semicolon, then 
switch over to a new sentence 
[really only a clause] with “But.”) 

In one of many modern print- 
shop style-books at hand, that of 
The Maple Press, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, I find this: “The semicolon 
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is used between clauses where the 
break in sense is too distinct to 
use a comma; also between clauses 
too closely connected to be set up 
as separate sentences.” 

So now we come, at long last, to 
that good old standby, the “Manual 
of Style” of the University of Chi- 
cago Press. It says: “A semicolon is 
used to mark a more important 
break in sentence flow than that 
marked by a comma, or to separate 
complete statements whose force is 
dependent upon their remaining in 
the same sentence.” (That last 
clause is worth studying.) 

Well, there you are—the colyu- 
mist versus the text books and style 
books. For my part, I think the 
semicolon is one of our most useful 
and indispensable marks of punc- 
tuation. Its use can, of course, be 
overdone; but when the semicolon 
is employed with discriminating 
judgment (as in this sentence) it 
is as valuable as the comma and 
the period. 


War Production Posters 

S. D. Warren Company has issued 
the first of a series of booklets de- 
signed to acquaint printers with the 
types of printing that are being 
used to sell the American worker on 
the idea that his job is the most im- 
portant in the entire war setup. 

This booklet, dealing with posters 
and their use by foremost com- 
panies in advancing the war effort, 
contains illustrations of over a hun- 
dred posters that have actually been 
effective in putting across their 
stories. 

The booklet is divided into sec- 
tions, such as War Production In- 
centives, The Prevention of Break- 
age and Waste, Loose Talk Can Cost 
Lives, The Discouraging of Layoffs 
and Loss of Time, and Buying War 
Bonds. 

Other booklets in the series will 
cover and illustrate house-organs, 
instruction books, pay-envelope en- 
closures, and other types of instruc- 
tion for the employe. 

These booklets should be of great 
value to the printer, because many 
of the designs are available at nom- 
inal cost, and can be used to form 
the basis of a job of printing for 
that war plant in your town. 

If you haven’t received this first 
Warren booklet, a copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to the company 
at 89 Broad Street, Boston. 
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NOVEMBER, 1942 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of October 3, 10, 17, and 24 
154 Page- and Two-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed: 
CGATAMONEE CET). cwcscscecescess 47 
Old Style, 16; Bold, 31 
BOGGS 66 Si ceciiwends cee knesecs 35 
Regular (M**), 15; Bold (M), 

4; Book (T), 16 
CARI ODY ase ohccteunes dears ows 18 
Old Style, 14; Bold, 4 
Century Schoolbook (Mono) (T) 14 


CGE Ce ccc nicie cvintwwtes 7 
Old Style, 6; Bold, 1 
Bias CRs ons was siesece veces 5 
Medium, 3; Bold, 2 
GOINGEE CE occ ccccncer eerene tex + 
HIGSROCVING CE) ccc ccccccesconccwes 3 
Century Expanded (T) ......... 3 
CRATNIORY OBR oo ees ciketiv ccwacues 3 
Scoteh Homan: CE). .2...- ss cevecs 3 
Cheltenham Wide (T) .......... 2 
Bruce Old Style (7) 2... .6...05 1 
POINGRANS CR) nso. cvikcccvmseveees 1 
Goudy Bole CB) 6 o6 sce ccecss 1 
Intertype Weiss (T)............. 1 
Heenmeriey CEY ccc ccciciciccicwns 1 
PAMGU CED ood ccecneierwueeusses- 1 
BVGIGN CROW coco ccd cceeccuseuns 1 
Old Style Antique Condensed (T) 1 
Stymie Medium (M) ............ 1 
WHOIS CO 6 scien ssicce eusvuewes 1 


*Traditional—* * Modernistic 
Ads set in traditional faces...... 128 
Ads set in modern faces......... 26 


Affecting the score, of course, is 
the fact that the display of thirty- 
three advertisements credited above 


to traditional types appeared in faces 
of modern character, whereas but 
one advertisement credited to mod- 
ern type was topped by traditional 
display. Thus, if display rather than 
text were considered the score would 
be Traditional, 96; Modern, 58. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face ............. 84 
Ads set in medium-face ......... 12 
Ads set in bold-face ............. 58 
Layout 

CORRVOM Roe es ect ciccte es 122 
Moderately Modern ............. 28 
Pronouncedly Modern ........... + 
Illustration 

OO TCI 1) 17.1 | aE eee era 103 
Moderately Modern ............. 45 
Pronouncedly Modern ........... 5 


(There was no illustration in one 
advertisement.) 


General Effect 
(All-inclusive) 


P90 01111011) ree 84 
Moderately Modern ............. 67 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 3 


Bodoni, which had been gaining in 
popularity as compared to Gara- 
mond in Post advertisements, lost 
ground in these issues, when the 
traditional face gained ten pages. 
There were nineteen more page ad- 
vertisements than reviewed before. 


Appearing below, in the opinion of the Scorekeeper, are the best full-page conventional 
and modern advertisements published in the issues reviewed. Layout of each is simple, 
with a minimum of display, which is always an advantage. Both are eminently readable. 
A modern touch to one on right is the bleeding of illustration—a really worthwhile 
device given to us by modernism, which merits use as long as printed advertising exists 





The man we 
look up to! 


-VULTEE 














Pioneer Printing Among 
the Indians of Canada 


@ PAPER MADE OF BIRCH BARK! Ink 
from a mixture of sturgeon-oil and 
soot from the chimney! Type cast 
in molds whittled from wood blocks 
by means of melted lead from tea 
chests! A hand press whose power 
came from a jack-screw used in 
baling raw furs! 

That was the striking story told 
to me last summer at Norway 
House, above Lake Winnipeg, near 
the source of Churchill River which 
winds on a thousand miles or so to 
Hudson Bay. 

There were plenty of interesting 
things at Norway House, once an 
important outpost of the Hudson 
Bay Company in the Far North. For 
instance, there was the phenomenal 
9950-pound catch of whitefish in a 
single draw of the net made by a 
Cree Indian the afternoon of my 
arrival—half his season’s allowance. 

But of far more interest to an old 
printer who, in 1883, began life as 
a devil in an Illinois country news- 
paper office, was the memorial to 
James Evans, the man whose keen 
ingenuity solved the problems of 
paper, ink, type, and press. 

Evans—born in England in 1801— 
came to Canada for missionary 
work among the Indians. Soon he 
found himself at Norway House 
where hundreds of Crees were at- 
tracted by his presence. For them a 
village had to be built. Ground for 
this was cleared, the stumps being 
removed in spite of the disinclina- 
tion of the Indians for hard work. 
But the example of the devoted 
missionary won them. “He first 
taught them how to square the 
timber with their axes,” wrote Eger- 
ton R. Young, a later missionary in 
the Northland, “and then how to 
put up the timber frame of the 
house and to fill in the sides and 
ends with the well hewn logs.” 
A substitute for lime was made of 
moss and clay. 

But one of the greatest difficul- 
ties faced by the earnest worker was 
the lack of a written Cree language 
of sufficient simplicity so that parts 
of the Gospels, as well as hymns, 
might be printed. The Indians were 


By John T. Faris 


obliged to be absent most of the 
time hunting and fishing. If the 
missionary could give them printed 
messages to take with them and to 
show to others who never came to 
Norway House, a great deal more 
could be accomplished. 


mr: 


Verses from Eskimo Bible, as syllabified by 
Peck, printed by Wm. Clowes & Sons, London 


In addition to the lack of a simple 
written language, there were other 
obstacles in the way. There was no 
paper for printing, no type, no ink, 
no press. Most men would have 
given up in the face of so many 
obstacles; but not James Evans. He 
had been trained in a school where 
there was no such word as “can’t.” 

First he decided that it would be 
possible to prepare a simple series 
of written signs, each representing 
a syllable. Then his knowledge of 
shorthand was brought into play, 
and syllabic signs, based on the 
lines and curves of shorthand, were 
chosen arbitrarily. Thirty-six char- 
acters in all adequately represented 
all sounds. Experience showed that 
these could be learned far more 
readily than the ordinary alphabet. 

In his journal the resourceful 
amateur printer described the proc- 
ess of typemaking: 


“The letter or character I cut in 
finely polished oak. I filed out of 
one side of an inch-square iron bar 
the square body of the type. After 
placing the bar with the notch over 
the letter I applied another polished 
bar to the face of the mold and 
poured in the lead, after it had been 
repeatedly melted, in order to 
harden it.” 

For lead, he used the thin sheets 
from tea chests obtained from the 
Hudson Bay Company. He made his 
ink out of the soot of the chimney, 
mixed with sturgeon oil. “He had no 
paper, and so had to be content 
with birch bark as a substitute,” 
says Mr. Young. He manufactured 
his own printing press. A jackscrew, 
used by the traders for packing the 
bales of furs, was borrowed for his 
work of printing. This gave him the 
requisite power. 

The Cree women gathered bark 
for the printer. On the sheets from 
the trees messages from the Gospels 
and several hymns were printed. 
The process was slow, the work 
crude, but the results were good. 

One day Mr. Evans wrote that he 
had printed three hundred copies 
of the hymn, “Jesus my all to 
heaven is gone.” Soon he had two 
thousand pages, and so was able to 
supply material to eager applicants. 

Of course when the story of his 
ingenuity was spread far and wide, 
friends cast type for him, and sent 
paper and press, ink and rollers. 
All these were carried thousands of 
miles on the backs of Indians and 
set up at the post. 

There was a big thrill in sitting 
under the birch trees at Norway 
House, as Indian women and chil- 
dren walked about, within sight of 
the men at their nets, gathering in 
whitefish and, when they could, the 
far more valuable sturgeon, which 
supplies to us caviar, as it supplied 
long ago the ink for printing on 
birch bark. 

The ingenuity of the man at Nor- 
way House was like that of the mis- 
sionary to the Eskimo, named Peck, 
who syllabified the language of the 
people of Baffin Land, (see sample) 
and devised a crude method of 
printing. But he was fortunate in 
that, on Cumberland Sound, where 
he lived on Blacklead Island, there 
was in the ground a natural supply 
of lead; whalers who, long ago, 
spent the winter there told of the 
presence of lead. 
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e Ottawa, Canada.—It is only a year 
since Canada donned her self-im- 
posed economic strait-jacket and 
froze all wages, salaries, and prices. 

Canada’s experience shows clearly 
that an over-all ceiling can and 
does work. Living costs had risen 7 
per cent in the seven months prior 
to price control. They were held to 
within a 1 per cent rise in the next 
nine months. In the same nine 
months period, U.S. living costs rose 
614 per cent despite the partial price 
ceiling of last spring. Price Czar 
Donald Gordon has estimated that 
housewives’ bills would have soared 
10 per cent in Canada had it not 
been for price control. The saving 
he placed at between $300,000,000 
and $350,000,000 against which the 
out-of-pocket costs in the form of 
public subsidy to enable business to 
operate within the ceiling have been 
only about $15,000,000. 


Ceiling Almost “Puncture-Proof” 

In twelve months of operation, 
there has been very little ‘“punctur- 
ing” of the ceiling except in the case 
of some farm products and seasonal 
goods. Only a few goods or services 
have been excluded from the ceil- 
ing, the most notable recent exemp- 
tion being newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals. 

Most troublesome problem has 
been the farmer. Here the job was 
to maintain a price ceiling and at 
the same time insure adequate sup- 
plies of foodstuffs for an increased 
home and export demand. In several 
instances this had to be done by 
outright subsidy, but in other cases 
(wheat and beef) the price ceiling 
was openly punctured. The farmer 
is the biggest threat to the success 
of Canada’s price ceiling. 


Wages Threaten Ceiling 

Although Canada froze all wages 
and salaries (except to allow a cost- 
of-living bonus which rises or falls 
with each 1 per cent change in the 
cost of living), another threat is 
wages. Considerable power was left 
in the hands of wage boards in each 
of the nine provinces to permit “ad- 
justments” and iron out anomalies 
in depressed or substandard areas 
or industries. 

Today, the cumulative effect of 
these increases is beginning to make 
itself felt in higher costs. In some 
cases these now threaten the Price 
Board’s ability to keep the price lid 
nailed down as tightly as has been 

















HOW CANADA 
MEETS ISSUES 
OF WARTIME 


By Kenneth R. Wilson 
Staff Correspondent 


the case in the past. These boards 
have handled over 10,000 cases in 
recent months, the majority of 
which have come from employers 
themselves. Chief reasons for the 
application are: 

1. Conversion of low-wage peace- 
time industry to higher-wage war 
production. 

2. The wish to overcome wage dif- 
ferences between neighboring cen- 
ters to keep workers from drifting. 

3. The desire of management to 
change the basis of pay and intro- 
duce the incentive system. 


Few Wage Increases 

There have been no general wage 
increases permitted in Canada dur- 
ing the year. Increases have only 
been granted where it can be estab- 
lished that prevailing rates are “de- 
pressed” or “substandard” in com- 
petitive or nearby industry. 

One virtue of Canada’s price ceil- 
ing has been the speed with which 
Chairman Gordon has “cleared” de- 
cisions affecting individual indus- 
tries or firms. In the first place, in- 
dividual commodity or group ad- 
ministrators have wide powers in 
their own fields. 

Most of them have their head- 
quarters in the heart of the com- 
munity which they serve, usually 
at Toronto or Montreal. Very few 
are located in Ottawa. Even two of 
the “boss” administrator codrdina- 
tors who head the key industrial 
groups (metals, pulp and paper, 
foods, textiles) are themselves lo- 





cated in Montreal so as to be in 
close touch with their fields. 

When problems have to be cleared 
with Donald Gordon personally, 
they are handled through a small 
informal “management” committee 
which meets with the chairman 
regularly at 12 o’clock each day. The 
full membership of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board meets only 
on alternate weeks to discuss ques- 
tions of high policy. 


Concentration of Industry Begins 

Because Canada’s Price Adminis- 
tration has clearly earned its spurs 
as a tough, efficient administrative 
machine, Prime Minister King has 
now handed Donald Gordon the job 
of effecting a speedy curtailment of 
non-essential industry above a min- 
imum required to maintain health 
and morale. 

The reason for this is the tight 
manpower shortage. Canada’s labor 
“pool” has completely disappeared 
and there is an immediate shortage 
of men in heavy war industry. Start- 
ing immediately a drastic program 
of curtailment and concentration is 
planned. It is estimated that within 
twelve to eighteen months, one out 
of every four or five wage earners 
now in civilian trade or industry 
will be diverted into an essential 
war job. 

To say which industries must be 
closed up or must disgorge man- 
power, a new Industrial Division of 
the Prices Board has been set up, 
the responsibility of which may be 
summed up something like this: 

Heretofore civilian industry and 
service has been encouraged by way 
of standardization, simplified prac- 
tice, et cetera, to produce as much 
goods and services as possible, with 
the available raw materials and 
manpower. From now on, the em- 
phasis is reversed. Industry is being 
told that it must progressively elim- 
inate from production everything 
that is not essential for health and 
morale, so as to release every pos- 
sible man and woman for essential 
war work or the armed services. 


Three Steps to Program 

The program of the Board will be 
carried out in three broad steps; 
1. The immediate elimination of 
certain non-essential lines; 2. Dras- 
tic standardization of continuing 
lines; 3. Curtailment of all non- 
essentials down to the minimum re- 
quirements of health and morale. 
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THE PRINTERS PATRIOTIC CHECKING CHART 


Score 5 points for each of the 20 paragraphs 











(Just how much are you doing toward the war effort? How much 
besides the usual things everyone does? Here’s a chance to check 
your contribution toward victory and the safe passage of your 
business through the war months. Score five points for each of the 
twenty paragraphs you can check with a “yes.” A total of 100 
means you are doing all you can; just stay in there and pitch. If an 
80 turns up that’s good but try a wee bit harder. At 60... not so 
good; better do some quick checking up. If your score settles at 
50... well, step up and get your Swastika arm band and Iron 
Cross!) 


We have instituted the 10 per cent payroll deduc- 
tion plan in our business or have developed some 
plan whereby each and every employe buys at 
least one war stamp each week. 


Weare cooperating withall Government agencies 
in the care and preservation of all of our equip- 
ment and immediately report all “‘chiselers” and 
“black market” buyers or sellers the moment we 
come in contact with them. 


We have eliminated all frills and extravagances 
from the operation of our business and put the 
money we used to spend on such things partly 
into war bonds and partly into the reserve fund 
of our business for the days ahead. 


We are watching manufacturers and jobbers an- 
nouncements and scanning trade journals care- 
fully to discover new developments we can pass 
along to our customers and help them get 
through the war months. 


We have cooperated to the limit of every man in 
our organization with every drive put on by the 
war agencies, such as the rubber and scrap drives, 
and stand ready to do anything we can to pro- 
mote future drives. 


We have adopted a policy of counteracting 
“pessimists” or ““Gloomy Gus’s” among our cus- 
tomers and friends and every member of our 
staff just refuses to listen to their tales of woe 
about the conduct of the war. 


We have adopted strict rules for the use of all 
supplies and material to avoid waste of critical 
materials and cut down our own costs of doing 
business during wartime. 


We are constantly expending special effort on 
the part of every member of our organization in 
efforts to find means and methods for using sub- 
stitute materials in place of critical materials both 
in the operation of our own business and in 
service to our customers. 

We are keeping our stocks of supplies and ma- 
terials at a moderate level and not “hoarding” in 
anticipation of shortages, believing in the prin- 
ciple of fair play with other printing firms. 


We are utilizing all available economies in keep- 
ing forthcoming winter heating bills down to 
conserve heating supplies and keep our own 
operating bills at a minimum figure. 
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We are cooperating with other business firms in 
our city in all endeavors designed to keep com- 
munity business alive and going during the tough 
war months ahead; not sitting back and letting 
“the guy next door” carry the load. 


We are paying up all of the old debts and ac- 
counts that have been carrying us in order to get 
the firm in financial condition to weather any 
possible eventuality; instituting a cash business 
for all current purchases and doing everything to 
put the financial side of our business in top shape. 


We have instituted a rule of never criticizing the 
war effort, the Government, or anything con- 
nected with either unless we have grounds upon 
which to base our criticism and discourage all 
such remarks we receive without a real basis of 
fact. 


We have for the duration of the war abolished 
the policy of vigorous opposition to our com- 
petitors, and, instead, are working with them so 
that the printing industry in our area may come 
through the war in a healthy condition. 


We have gone out of our way to explain in detail 
to all concerned the reasons for higher prices 
instead of, in a general way, blaming it all on 
“the war,” and we are careful to watch our pro- 
duction methods so that our prices will stay 
within the ceiling. 


We are constantly on the lookout for new ideas 
and new plans to take the place of those we can 
no longer use because of wartime conditions. 


We have eliminated all ‘free’ and ‘below cost” 
services fron our business set-up and endeavored 
to secure the codperation of other printing firms 
along the same lines, reasoning that under the 
strenuous business conditions of wartime such 
services can no longer be offered as business- 
getters. 


We have started making plans for business pro- 
motions, merchandising stunts, et cetera, for use 
after the war when normal conditions will again 
be present, in order that we will not be left be- 
hind in the race for business at that time. 


We are doing everything possible to instill the 
wartime conservation spirit in our employes and 
customers alike through suggestions at the time 
a sale is made or service rendered, through our 
newspaper and radio advertising and in our 
direct-mail efforts. 


We are leaving no stone unturned in our efforts 
to be of service to the successful promotion of 
the war effort and upon each and every occasion 
ask ourselves if there is “any way in which we 
can help” whether we are asked directly to help 
or not. 
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Wists MONTES NAW 'S 


Events associated with printing and allied industries published 


here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 



















Refers to U.T.A. Achievement 

The part that the United Typothetae 
of America played in one conservation 
war effort is included in an article 
which appeared in the October issue of 
Nation’s Business, which features the 
war work of trade associations. The ar- 
ticle is headed, “The Combat Teams of 
Industry ‘Fall In,’” and the entire arti- 
cle covers fourteen pages. Concerning 
the printing industry the article has 
this to say: 

“Conservation, like charity, begins at 
home. That goes for Government as 
well as business and the individual, as 
United Typothetae, the organized print- 
ing industry of the nation, recently 
demonstrated conclusively. 

“Shortly after the war began, army 
officers decided to set up a large-scale 
printing and binding plant near Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, to produce pam- 
phlets, instruction manuals, et cetera. 
Equipment was actually ordered and 
bids asked for similar plants in each of 
the army’s other eight corps areas. 

“A consultant at W.P.B. noticing the 
first order, wondered if the Government 
really had to have nine big printing 
plants. He asked United Typothetae for 
information. Acting quickly, U.T.A. sent 
2,700 airmail letters to leading printers. 
Within a week, they received more than 
1,100 replies showing that the printing 
industry could handle twice its existing 
volume. 

“Result: the army had its pamphlets 
done without tying up men and mate- 
rials in the production of over a million 
dollars worth of new equipment.” 


Reports Profits 

R. Hoe & Company, in its financial 
report for the quarter ended June 30, 
reported a net profit of $204,585 after 
provision had been made for reserves 
for payment of federal and excess prof- 
its taxes. 


U.S.A. Plans New Magazine 

Magazine and newspaper publishers 
have become interested in the informa- 
tion published under a Washington 
date-line that the Office of War Infor- 
mation is quietly planning to produce 
an illustrated monthly magazine in 
which advertising will be published. 

The name of the proposed magazine 
will be Victory, but should not be con- 
fused with a publication of a similar 
name which is a pulp-paper weekly 
journal and which has been circulated 
since 1939, first by the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, later by the 
Office of Emergency Management, and 
now by the domestic news bureau of 
O.wWI. 














In the printed “dummy” the new 
magazine in its masthead is said to 
state that it is “published by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Ameri- 
ca.” The publication, or rather the 
printed “dummy” consists of eighty 
pages, fifteen of which are printed “in 
full color.” 

It will be printed in English, French, 
Spanish, and Italian; and probably in 
Arabic, Turkish, and Swedish. Its arti- 
cles will relate no unfavorable facts and 
will be used for United Nations propa- 
ganda, its circulation to be only in 
countries outside the United States. 
Thus it is not designed to compete with 
any of the publications produced by 
publishers in this country. 








Two Firms Consolidate 

The Revere Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, represents a consolidation of two 
plants and the elimination of both of 
the old names. The names of the four 
principals of the former two plants ap- 
pear on the new firm’s letterhead with- 
out any indication as to their relative 
positions in the consolidated firm. Their 
names are Thomas Black, Harry Chris- 
tensen, Ralph Godar, and Charles J. 
Mathieu. 

Surplus equipment was sold by the 
consolidated firm, overhead expenses 
have been reduced, and the shortage of 
help has been overcome, so the state- 
ment issued by the company indicated. 


PRINTERS HEAR REPORT ON WAR CONVERSION 


Copies of a twenty-four-page report 
on “War Product Research,” published 
by the Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois, were distributed to the members 
of the war conversion committee of that 
association at a committee meeting held 
in the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, on 
Wednesday, October 28. 

Parts of the report were explained by 
its author, M. E. Powers, the products 
engineer who investigated all sugges- 
tions made to the committee on possi- 
bilities of war conversion of printing 
plants. 

Following the consideration of the re- 
port and its recommendations, the com- 
mittee voted to continue the investiga- 
tions further. 

“This study is one of the efforts being 
made by the Graphic Arts Association 
of Illinois to meet the current problems 
of its printer members,” said the report 
in one of its introductory statements. 
“The study is a well organized research 
activity in which engineering analysis 
is being applied to all suggestions of- 
fered for consideration and to all leads 
that may be developed as a result of 
inquiry into new fields of manufacture.” 

In Part 2 of the report, there is a list 
of all items which were submitted for 
investigation and results are reported. 
A total of thirty-eight items were re- 
ported upon; twenty-four are being fur- 
ther investigated, eight have been re- 
jected as being of no value to printers, 
and six were submitted to the printers 
“as having definite war production 
merit.” 

In Part 7 of the report are listed six- 
teen conclusions based upon the presen- 
tations in the six preceding sections of 
the report. The first conclusion states 
that “conversion of a printing plant to 
war production is possible in only a 
very limited degree.” The second con- 





clusion is that “practical conversion of 
a printing plant to war work actually 
means that the printer enters a new 
industry, and he must learn the tech- 
nique of new manufacturing methods.” 

Difficulties in the way of printers who 
are considering conversion of their fa- 
cilities to war production are referred 
to in “Conclusion 9” as follows: “Imag- 
ination and ingenuity are essential 
parts of conversion. Not only will the 
printer be faced with the problems of a 
new industry but he will have to con- 
tend with priorities and limitations of 
materials, possible substitutions for de- 
sired machines, restricted labor supply, 
and unfamiliar manufacturing meth- 
ods. Any claims that he may have made 
as a printer of creative ability will be 
tested in the new venture.” 

One statement in “Conclusion 13” 
reads as follows: “Evidently there is 
some interest in the possibilities of war 
work among the printers who are study- 
ing the future. Many, however, hesitate 
to start an inquiry of the question and 
a large number are hopeful that in 
some way they can continue in the 
printing business even though it may be 
very restricted.” 

The whole report concludes with the 
following comment: “It is to the credit 
of the Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois that it is the only printing trades 
association that has made a definite ef- 
fort to meet the present problem of the 
printer and to offer to its membership 
detailed information on the possibili- 
ties of war work. This report shows 
what has been accomplished to date 
and the lines of inquiry suggested for 
the immediate future. It is a demon- 
stration of what an association can do 
for its members during a war period 
and the value of continued research as 
an association activity.” 
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Announce Direct Mail Leaders 

Users and producers of direct mail 
met in the first of a series of one-day 
conferences in different cities—the ini- 
tial conference being in Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, October 16—and were 
informed that the judges had selected 
the 1942 Direct Mail Leaders in connec- 
tion .with the fourteenth annual con- 
test sponsored by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association. Another feature 
of the conference was the presentation 
of plaques to contestants for outstand- 
ing achievements during the year in 
sixteen classifications. 

For the best example of modern 
typography in a direct-mail campaign, 
a plaque supplied by Frederick B. Heit- 
kamp, vice-president of the American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation, was 
awarded to Merck & Company, New 
York City. 

For the best series of direct-mail 
pieces designed to step up war produc- 
tion, a plaque supplied by Homer J. 
Buckley, president, Buckley, Dement & 
Company, printers, of Chicago, was 
awarded to Whitehead Metal Products 
Company, New York City. 

For the most effective use of color in 
a direct-mail campaign, a plaque sup- 
plied by Herbert Kaufman, advertising 
manager of General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration, was awarded to Aberle, Incor- 
porated, New York City. 

For the campaign including the most 
effective use of house-organs, a plaque 
supplied by G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher 
of Industrial Marketing, Chicago, was 
presented to Detroit Trust Company, 
Detroit. 

H. E. Riggs, advertising manager of 
Strathmore Paper Company, was one of 
the seven judges that selected the Fifty 
Direct Mail Leaders for 1942. Names of 
producers, where given in the list, usu- 
ally referred to advertising agencies, 
and names of printers were omitted, ex- 
cept in two cases. The exceptions were 
in the case of Detroit Trust Company, 
whose campaign was produced by 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Detroit, and in the 
record of the award given to the White- 
head Metal Products Company, New 


York City, whose campaign was pro- 
duced by Franklin Printing Company, 
Philadelphia. 

In the “honorable mention” group of 
awards, the name of The Davis Press, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was listed as 
the producer of the compaign used by 
Wallace Barnes Company Division of 
Associated Spring Corporation, Bristol, 
Connecticut. 


Greeting Card Output Increases 

The Greeting Card Industry, New 
York City, representing printers and 
lithographers who specialize in the 
business, states that nearly three bil- 
lion cards—an average of twenty for 
every person in the country—will have 
been sent out by Americans during the 
year 1942. 

In a bulletin issued by the trade asso- 
ciation, the statement was made that 
this sets a new high mark for the 
greeting card manufacturers. The large 
increase over previous years’ figures is 
attributed, in part, to the several mil- 
lion men away from home serving in 
the Army and the Navy and the conse- 
quent interchange of cards by the men 
away from home and their families. 
Reference was made in the bulletin to 
the one hundredth anniversary this 
year of the first Christmas card. 


Introduces Graphapolis 

A catchline on one of the pages used 
for advertising in The Advertisers Di- 
gest, reads: “Ever hear of Graphapolis, 
Minnesota?” The copy that follows re- 
fers to the population “well over 10,000 
people,” who don’t live together, “but 
they’re all engaged in the Graphic Arts 
Industry.” Another statement is that 
“they are employed by hundreds of na- 
tional advertisers who use every printed 
medium in existence.” The advertise- 
ment carries the names of The Graphic 
Arts and Printing Industry of Minne- 
apolis and The Northwest Council of 
Advertising Agencies. 

A four-page insert in the same issue 
refers to the advertising created and 
produced by the Minneapolis Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 


New Bleaching Process 

A new process of bleaching paper by 
which 50 per cent of the chlorine nor- 
mally used can be eliminated, was an- 
nounced at a meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
October 1. 

Dr. G. P. Vincent, of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, New York City, in mak- 
ing the announcement, said that the 
bleaching agent is a mixture of sodium 
chlorite, known to the paper industry 
as C2, and hypochlorite. 

Finished paper is both stronger and 
whiter by the use of the new combina- 
tion of chemicals, so the scientists re- 
sponsible for the development claim. 


W.P.B. Needs Power Trucks 

Many printers use power trucks, or 
“mules” to haul paper stock from stock- 
room to pressroom, as well as to per- 
form other types of hauling jobs around 
the plant. 

The War Production Board has made 
an appeal to owners of such trucks to 
make them available for war use, unless 
they are being used at this time in op- 
erations which are absolutely necessary 
to help keep your plant going. In other 
words, if you have two such trucks, and 
your present volume of business keeps 
only one busy, send information regard- 
ing the other one to the Inventory and 
Requisitioning Branch, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

The information the board wants is: 
Company name and address; location 
of equipment; number available; mak- 
er’s name and model number; powered 
by electric battery, gas-electric, or gaso- 
line motor; maker and voltage of bat- 
tery; load carrying capacity in pounds; 
year manufactured; condition; repairs 
and parts required, and type. 


Frank T. Christy, Dead 

Frank T. Christy, retired photoen- 
graver, who was credited with having 
introduced the four-color process in 
Rochester, New York, died in that city, 
October 1. He was seventy-nine years 
of age. He was well known in Lake 
Ontario yachting circles. 


HOUSE-ORGAN ISSUED BY PAPER COMPANY CARRIES IDEAS FOR PRINTERS 





@ SO CRAMMED FULL of inter- 
esting things is the most re- 
cent issue of Permanized Pa- 
per Quarterly that your whole 
family will enjoy reading it. 
Besides the many pages de- 
voted to the problems of the 
printer, there are recipes, and 
cutouts for the children. 

The main body of this third 
issue of the house-organ pub- 
lished by Whiting-Plover Pa- 
per Company, comprises forty- 
eight pages of articles which 
are designed to give ideas to 
the printer, and help him solve 
wartime problems. 

There is an article showing 
the advisability of producing 
printing for special events, 
with tips on how to plan these 
pieces. There is a lesson in the 
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making of layouts and how to 
sell them, and an article aimed 
to give the printing salesman 
some of the fundamentals of 
lettering. 

There are other articles, too, 
on the psychology of selling, 
the progress of papermaking, 
as well as a check-list of sug- 
gested items for selling winter 
printing. 

The “cover” of the book is 
made up of fourteen pages, ac- 
cordion folded, with several 
views from the Whiting-Plover 
plant. You can get this issue of 
the Quarterly by writing to 
Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, on your firm’s stationery. 

Possibly, earlier issues are 
also available. 
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New York Printers Exhibit 
Printers and their customers attended 
the eighth annual exhibition of print- 
ing conducted by the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, in the 
Commodore Hotel, October 26 to 28. 

Over a hundred awards were an- 
nounced at the dinner Monday evening, 
October 26, the basis for the awards be- 
ing that the specimen must be well 
printed. Consideration was given to 
the advertising effectiveness of the 
piece, in the case of advertising print- 
ing. Appropriateness of materials, ty- 
pography, format, and printing process 
to carry out the objective of the piece 
were also considered by the judges. 

According to an analysis made by the 
judges, it was announced that 40 per 
cent of the printing jobs done in New 
York printing plants during the past 
year reflected the war effort either in 
text or design. 

The main objective of the exhibition 
this year was to emphasize the impor- 
tance of printing “as an essential ve- 
hicle for promoting victory projects, to 
include war industries, materials’ con- 
servation and reclamation, price con- 
trol, rationing, maintenance of equip- 
ment, health drives, sales of war bonds 
and stamps, maintenance of morale, 
subscriptions to voluntary war agencies 
and other things.” 

The secondary objective was to show 
how printing and its uses could help 
business concerns to hold markets. to 
keep dealer organizations together, “in 
general, to maintain as much as pos- 
sible all the activities of American free 
enterprise so that it will have a solid 
base on which to carry on, when peace 
comes.” 

George Welp, advertising manager of 
the Interchemical Corporation, was the 
chairman of the board of judges. Other 
members were: O. Alfred Dickman of 
the New York Herald Tribune; Frederic 
R. Bamble, managing director of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; A. E. Giegengack, Public 
Printer of the United States; Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, director of typography, 
Ludlow Typograph Company. 


Applies Modern Design 

Ray S. Oliver, general manager of the 
Niagara Herald Company, Middleport, 
New York, represents “the small town 
boy who makes good,” according to the 
Lubec (Maine) Herald. 

Mr. Oliver was born in Lubec, and 
started his career in the printing in- 
dustry in the employ of the Lubec 
Herald as a printer’s devil when four- 
teen years old. After learning his trade, 
he worked in numerous other printing 
and newspaper plants, principally in 
New England, and also was instructor 
in printing at the Henry Ford Indus- 
trial School for Boys. 

He was associated for some time with 
the Roycroft Shops as a typographer 
and executive. He joined the Niagara 
Herald Company and became its gen- 
eral manager two years ago. Since then 
he has helped the concern to develop 
a reputation for doing “printing of 
modern design.” 


Freeze Pulpwood Prices 

The Office of Price Administration 
has frozen at current levels prices on 
pulpwood cut in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota, and on pulpwood cut 
elsewhere but sold in these three states. 
Canadian wood, representing about one- 
fourth the pulpwood used in the area, is 
excluded from the regulation. 

This region is the second largest area 
in the country in output of pulp and 
paper products. It has only three news- 
print mills, and the order was said to 
affect chiefly wood used in making book 
and writing papers, and miscellaneous 
paper products. 

The freeze was timed to meet the con- 
tract season in the three states, when 
mills close agreements for pulpwood cut 
by contractors. Because the contract 
season is well under way in the north- 
east region—largest pulpwood area—the 
freeze was not made effective there. 
Prices in the South are in line, and on 
the Pacific Coast another type of con- 
trol has already been applied. 


Management Expert Blasts W.P.B. 

The War Production Board is still 
without real power and adequate ex- 
perience of the kind that counts, ac- 
cording to Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf, head 
of the Hopf Institute of Management. 
He made his assertion at the monthly 
meeting of the Litho Club of New York. 

“No one human mind is facile enough 
to grasp all of the facets of the prob- 
lem,” he said. “As a result, Washington 
is overwhelmed, with political consider- 
ations predominating, and industry is 
swamped with paper work. The man- 
agement of many industries, notably 
the airplane and shipping trades, is in 
the hands of people not versed in fun- 
damentals of management.” 


Paper Industry Committee Formed 

The Division of Industry Advisory 
Committees has announced the forma- 
tion of a technical development com- 
mittee for the paper industry. Its mem- 
bers, under the chairmanship of John 
G. Strange of the Pulp and Paper 
branch of W. P. B., are: C. M. Connor, 
Glassine Paper Company; Walter G. 
Hendrich, Byron Weston Company; L. 
S. Johnson, Cornell Wood Products 
Company; Harold R. Murdock, Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Company; H. A. 
Rothchild, Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion; M. O. Schur, Brown Company; 
and W. R. Barber, Crown Willamette 
Paper Company. 


















Must Develop New Containers 

The Containers Branch of the War 
Production Board has issued an urgent 
appeal to the industry to concentrate all 
its research facilities on the develop- 
ment of usable substitutes. 

While many substitutes have been de- 
veloped and already in use, the propor- 
tion of containers still made of critical 
materials is considerably in excess of 
what it should be in the light of the 
present and future military demands 
for those materials. 

Substitutes should be designed to use 
a minimum of raw materials, even 
though the materials required are not 
at present in the critical category. 


Endorsement for New Plates 

Printers should remind their custom- 
ers that, under the provisions of Gen- 
eral Conservation Order M-99, no new 
plates may be purchased, or old plates 
released, unless they endorse each pur- 
chase or release order with the follow- 
ing statement, signed manually by an 
Official duly authorized for such pur- 
poses: “The undersigned hereby certi- 
fies that he is familiar with the terms 
of Conservation Order No. M-99, and is 
not prohibited thereby from receiving 
the material hereby ordered.” This 
statement is followed by the name of 
the firm, and the signature of the au- 
thorized official. You are prohibited by 
the order from making any plates un- 
less the purchase order carries the 
above statement. 


West Coast Pulp Restricted 

The shortage of manpower in the 
Puget Sound area, the restrictions of 
importations of Canadian pulpwood, 
and the increasing diversion of pulp 
logs for lumber purposes have culmi- 
nated in severe restriction in pulp pro- 
duction in that area. 

It was decided that definite steps 
must be taken to make sure that the 
shortage of manpower and pulp logs 
would not imperil the production of 
high alpha and dissolving pulps going 
into essential nitrating, rayon, and pho- 
tographic uses. Therefore, it was de- 
cided to withhold logs from and re- 
strict deliveries of pulp by the Tacoma 
mills of the St. Regis Paper Company 
and Rayonier, and the Anacortes mill 
of the Scott Paper Company, effective 
November 1. 

These actions, together with the cur- 
tailment of production in other pulp 
and paper mills in the area, will release 

















about 1,100 men for reémployment in 
war industries, and their transfer will 
be expedited by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

For the months of November and De- 
cember, pulp production along the en- 
tire Pacific Coast will be authorized only 
for the purpose of supplying high alpha 
and dissolving pulps, consumed by far 
western states. That means the only 
pulp moving east will be high alpha 
and dissolving pulps which are con- 
sumed largely in the rayon industry 
and in the nitrating plants for ordnance 
purposes, 

Eastern, Lake States, and Canadian 
pulps have been allocated where needed 
to replace part of the shipments cut off 
from the West Coast. This will result in 
a general reduction of pulp inventories 
in the hands of certain pulp consumers. 

Under the provisions of Order M-251, 
all producers of wood pulp must file 
monthly reports showing receipts, con- 
sumption, and inventory of pulpwood 
for each mill they operate. These re- 
ports will enable the W.P.B. to control 
the distribution and use of pulpwood. 


Fell Appointed by W.P.B. 

The War Production Board has an- 
nounced the appointment of D. B. Fell 
as chief of the machinery and equip- 
ment section of the printing and pub- 
lishing branch. Mr. Fell was formerly 
associated with the Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company. 

The Board also announced the es- 
tablishment of a priorities and a pro- 
duction requirements plan section with- 
in the branch with Philip Schneider, 
formerly of the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Company, as chief. 


Chandler Gets W.P.B. Post 

W. G. Chandler, general manager of 
the Scripps-Howard publications in New 
York, has been named chief of the War 
Production Board’s printing and pub- 
lishing branch, to succeed George A. 
Renard. 

Mr. Renard resigned the W.P.B. post 
in order to give his full attention to his 
work as secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 


Advisory Committee Appointed 

The War Production Board an- 
nounced recently a committee of three 
men to act in an advisory capacity on 
problems concerning commercial print- 
ing and lithography. 

Members of the committee are: Oliver 
S. Bruce, Buffalo, New York; Joseph M. 
Siegel, New York City; Frank J. Smith, 
Rochester, New York. 


Bulk Advertising Restricted 

The War Department has instructed 
all military and civilian personnel in 
Washington and vicinity to provide 
their correspondents with their home 
addresses, so that third-class mail will 
not be addressed in care of the War 
Department. 

The Department recently announced 
that all bulk advertising or circular mail 
(third-class) addressed to its military 
or civilian personnel in the Washington 
area will be returned to the sender. 


George K. Horn, Appreciated 

The death of George K. Horn, of Bal- 
timore, on September 18, brings to re- 
membrance that he was honored by his 
fellow-printers at a testimonial banquet 
in Baltimore, on the occasion of his sev- 
entieth birthday anniversary, in 1937. 

On that occasion a limited edition of 
300 copies of a book was distributed “as 
a testimonial of the respect and friend- 
ship borne by the many friends of 
George K. Horn.” 

The chronology of his activities in- 
cluded his entering the printing busi- 
ness in 1880, at the age of thirteen, as a 
flyboy with the National Bureau of En- 
graving, Burlington, New Jersey—the 


The Late George K. Horn 


town of his birth; his employment as 
superintendent in 1892, when he was 


“twenty-five, by the American Label 


Company, Baltimore; his purchase in 
1896 of an interest in the Monumental 
Label Company which later became the 
Maryland Color Printing Company, of 
which he was president; his election in 
1912 to the presidency of the Typothetae 
of Baltimore which he filled continu- 
ously until 1925; his election, in 1923, to 
the presidency of the U.T.A. after hav- 
ing served in other capacities; his help- 
ing to establish the Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler School of Printing in Baltimore 
in 1923; his election, in 1927, to the pres- 
idency of Label Manufacturers National 
Association, which office he held for 
more than ten years; his election again 
as president of the Baltimore Typothe- 
tae in 1932, an office which he held from 
that time until 1935. 

In the testimonial book, eulogies ap- 
peared from men in the various fields of 
the? graphic arts who had been associ- 
ated with Mr. Horn and esteemed him 
highly. In addition to his connections 
with the organizations mentioned here- 
in he was active in vocational education, 
locally in Baltimore, and served as 
chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, and was responsible for the 
better codperation of the Baltimore in- 
dustrial and commercial interests with 
the public school system by which the 
system became a more effective influ- 


ence in training the youth of the city 
for practical work in industry. 

In a tribute which appeared in the 
special bulletin of the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation of Baltimore, following his re- 
cent death, one paragraph is quoted: 
“But above all, George Horn was a 
friend of man and as such he labored 
earnestly to spread friendship and good 
fellowship among other men. His was a 
gospel of achievement through friend- 
ship, and richly was he endowed for 
such teaching. His hearty vibrant voice, 
his unfailing cheer, his scintillating rep- 
artee, his manner of rousing one out of 
some fancied gloom, and his quick and 
genuine sympathy with real misfortune 
—these are the patterns wherein we love 
him best. And so, shall we best remem- 
ber him.” 


Cuban Girl Wins Prize 

An eighteen-year-old Cuban high- 
school girl won the first contest for a 
Latin-American essay, sponsored by the 
National Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation in codperation with the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Division of the 
Interchemical Corporation. Students of 
seventeen countries participated. 

The name of the winner is Adalsinda 
Fernandez; she is the daughter of a 
Cuban mining engineer in Arabos, Ma- 
tanzas, and attends the Spanish-Amer- 
ican School of Matanzas. She also is 
taking a course in English by corre- 
spondence in a school in Chicago. The 
essay topic was “Printing and American 
Defense.” Her prize is either a trip to 
the United States or cash,—she having 
been given her choice. 

Second prize in the contest was won 
by Jose Angel Conchello D., second- 
year law student at the University of 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico. 

Other countries represented by the 
winners of prizes include El Salvador, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Panama, Paraguay, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Chile, 
Peru, Colombia, Uruguay, Honduras, 
Argentina, and the Canal Zone. 

Harry L. Gage, the vice-president of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
served as chairman of the judges who 
decided upon the awards. His associates 
were: William L. Chenery, editor of 
Colliers’; Don Francisco, head of the 
radio division, Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs; Henry R. 
Luce, editor of Time and Life; and De 
Witt Wallace, editor of The Readers 
Digest. 


New York Printer is Ace 

First Lieutenant Lyman Middleditch, 
Jr., formerly a New York printer, is 
credited with being the first American 
air combat ace of the Egyptian cam- 
paign. Recently he shot down four Axis 
planes in four days, three of them in 
one encounter. 

Lieutenant Middleditch is the son of 
Lyman Middleditch, Sr., owner of the L. 
Middleditch Printing Company, New 
York City. He was rejected by both 
Army and Navy air forces before he was 
accepted in October, 1940. 

Before his acceptance by the army, 
he was a civilian pilot, owning a plane 
along with five other young men. 
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Edward Everett Bartlett, Dead 


Edward Everett Bartlett, who had 
been chairman of the International Ty- 
pographic Council, and was co-founder 
of The Bartlett-Orr Press of New York 
City, died at Blythewood Sanitarium, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, September 24. 
He is survived by his widow, Jessie 
Mitchell Bartlett, and two sons, Edward 
E. Bartlett, Jr., and Irving T. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett was born in Brooklyn in 
1863. After his education in the public 
schools, he organized his own wood en- 
graving business when nineteen years 
of age. With the aid of the late Louis H. 
Orr, who became his partner in what 
later was known as The Bartlett-Orr 
Press, he developed the wood engraving 
business into the first printing plant 
under one management which com- 
bined all branches of design, illustra- 
tion, engraving, printing, and binding. 

In 1913, Mr. Bartlett became asso- 
ciated with the design and promotional 
activities of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, establishing in that year the 
department of linotype typography. In 
1923, he planned and wrote in collabo- 
ration with William Dana Orcutt, “The 
Manual of Linotype Typography,” and 
in 1926, his volume titled, “The Typo- 
graphic Treasures of Europe,” appeared. 
To obtain material for this volume, he 
made several trips to printing centers 
of England and continental Europe. 

As chairman of the International Ty- 
pographic Council, he was associated 
with George W. Jones of England, 
George Draeger of France, David Stem- 
pel of Germany, Raffaello Bertieri of 
Italy, and America’s Harry L. Gage. 


William I. Burch Dies 

William I. Burch, for the past seven- 
teen years managing director of the 
Monotype Corporation of London, died 
on September 3, after an illness which 
confined him to his home in Redhill, 
Surrey, for several months. 

Mr. Burch was sixty-eight, and had 
served the Monotype Corporation for 
forty-five years. He was appointed sec- 
retary of the English company owning 
the Monotype patents soon after its in- 
corporation in 1897. After serving sev- 
eral years in that capacity he became a 
director of the corporation, and in 1925 
was elected managing director. 

An appreciation by William Maxwell, 
which appeared in the October issue of 
Caxton Magazine, published in England, 
contained the following statement: 
“Writing as a printer of books of long 
experience, I cannot fail to contrast the 
old days when there were two types 
available, simply called Old Style and 
Modern, with the wonderful develop- 
ment that has taken place in this gen- 
eration as the result of the vast oppor- 
tunities that have been showered upon 
us by the creations that have come from 
Mr. Burch’s company. 

“Mention of some of the types and 
revivals brings home to us how golden 
is the present era of print—Baskerville, 
Perpetua, Bulmer, Imprint, Times New 
Roman, Bodoni, Lutetia, Centaur, Bem- 
bo, Fournier, Garamond, Walbaum, Pas- 
tonchi, Plantin, Poliphilus—and these 





are only a few of the Monotype’s pro- 
ductions. Mr. Burch took infinite pains 
to give what was wanted, and one was 
made to feel that nothing was ever a 
trouble but a welcomed opportunity.” 

He made many trips to this country 
to visit the officers of the Lanston Mon- 
otype Machine Company in Philadel- 
phia, and on these trips made a wide 
personal acquaintance. 


Say Farewell to Joe Street 

A farewell dinner in honor of Joe 
Street, secretary of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Baltimore, was given in 
the Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, October 
15. Every division of the graphic arts 
was represented at the meeting. 

Among the speakers were Otis John- 
son, president of the United Typothetae 
of America; G. H. Pouder, executive 
vice-president of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce; C. V. Ernst, repre- 
sentative of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of 
North America; Charles V. Brannock, 
president of the Baltimore Typograph- 
ical Union, and numerous of the lead- 
ing printers of Baltimore. 

Following the speechmaking, Thomas 
B. Sheridan, president of the Graphic 
Arts Association, presented Mr. Street 
with a $500 War Savings Bond on behalf 
of the association and wished him god- 
speed in his career as a member of the 
armed forces of the country. 


R. Hoe Sponsors War Posters 

Four winning war posters in a na- 
tional competition, originated by Irwin 
D. Hoffman, a director of Artists for 
Victory Incorporated, and financed by 
R. Hoe & Company, will be announced 


the latter part of November, and will . 


then be produced through the coéper- 
ation of the Lithographers National As- 
sociation, and widely distributed by the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Nine prizes, each of $300 in War Sav- 
ings Bonds, will be awarded to the 
artists whose productions receive the 
greatest number of points voted by the 
board of ten judges who are among 
leading art directors of advertising 
agencies and publications. 

Before the National War Poster com- 
petition was announced to the twenty- 
six national art societies of the coun- 
try, it received the approval of the Of- 
fice of War Information, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the War Production Board. 

Officers of R. Hoe & Company lent 
both their individual help and financial 
support to the project because they 
were impressed “by its patriotic motive 
and foresaw its possibilities as an out- 
standing contribution to the war win- 
ning effort.” 

Competing artists were permitted un- 
der the rules to use any illustrative 
medium involving artwork or photog- 
raphy, or both combined. No restric- 
tions were placed on the number of 
colors to be used, but the over-all size 
of the design was stipulated as being 
24 by 32 inches. The address of Artists 
For Victory, Incorporated, is 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 








Multiply Your Ideas 
ENTER THIS NEW 


LETTERHEAD 
CONTEST! 


© In the hope that it will inspire you 
to new heights, THE INLAND 
PRINTER invites you to design a 
letterhead for its own use. We want 
your ideas; you and other printers will 
be able to design letterheads for 
yourselves and customers by adapting 
reproductions to be shown in later 
issues. 

Remember, even though the prizes 
are decidedly worth trying for, they are 
really the least of the benefits this 
contest offers you. The greatest ad- 
vantage is the opportunity to gain new 
ideas as to the many attractive ways 
in which a single piece of copy may 
be set. The many entries which are to 
be shown offer you this privilege of 
studying and learning. 


°® USE THIS COPY: 


Tradepress Publishing Corporation, Amer- 
ican Hairdresser, Chemical Industries, The 
Inland Printer, Rock Products. 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois.(Note: 
Corporation publishes the four magazines 
names of which should be subordinate.) 


° THE RULES: 


Submit fifteen proofs in two colors, one of 
which may be black. Any color stock 
may be used. Also, three proofs in black 
ink on white stock of each form separately. 
All copy must appear across top of 84%4-by 
11-inch sheet fregular letterhead size}. 
Type and cast ornaments only to be used. 
No special drawings permitted. Proofs 
must be mailed flat. Name and address must 
only appear on the back of one of the two- 
color letterheads. 


* CLOSING DATE: 


January 10, 1943. Address entries to the 
Contest Editor, The Inland Printer, 309 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


® THE PRIZES: 


First Prize: $25—Second Prize: $15— 
Third Prize: $10—Fourth Prize: A two- 
years subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER—Fifth Prize: One-year subscrip- 
tion to THE INLAND PRINTER. A six- 
months subscription to each of the five 
next highest-ranking contestants. Dupli- 
cate awards in case of ties. 
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Honor E. W. Palmer 

Members of the book manufacturing 
industry, while attending the tenth an- 
nual convention of the Book Manufac- 
turers Institute, arranged a testimonial 
dinner in honor of E. W. Palmer at 
Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
Thursday evening, October 22. 

During the speechmaking, Mr. Pal- 
mer’s present position as deputy chief 
of the printing and publishing branch 
of the War Production Board was men- 
tioned, in addition to the fact that he 
is a member of the Institute by reason 
of his being president of The Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Reference was also made to his hav- 
ing served as a president of the Book 
Manufacturers Institute and that he 
has been a director of the organization 
since its inception in 1933, at the time 
the N.R.A. was organized and most of 
the trade associations of the country 
were reorganized to meet the then re- 
quirements of the Federal Government. 

During the N.R.A., Mr. Palmer was 
chairman of the coérdinating commit- 
tee of the graphic arts industry. Mr. 
Palmer’s non-business activities were 
also mentioned during the evening’s 
speechmaking. He is a national direc- 
tor of the Boy Scouts of America, a di- 
rector of a national organization de- 
signed to aid crippled children and is 
now chairman of the Rotary Interna- 
tional Foundation Committee. 

Among speakers who eulogized Mr. 
Palmer were J. B. Ballou, Binghamton, 
New York; Henry P. Conkey, Hammond, 
Indiana; Bertram Wolff, New York 
City; and Donald C. Brock, Chicago. 
J. Raymond Tiffany, general counsel of 
the Institute, served as the master of 
ceremonies. 

During the convention itself, Mr. 
Palmer gave an address on the activi- 
ties of the printing and publishing 
branch of the W.P.B. 


Edmund P. Kreutzinger, Dead 
Edmund P. Kreutzinger, vice-presi- 
dent and production manager of the 
Osborne Company, of Clifton, New Jer- 
sey, a subsidiary of the American Color- 
type Company, died in the Jersey City 
Medical Center, Montclair, October 3. 
He was born in Mount Vernon, In- 
diana, fifty-nine years ago, was edu- 
cated in the University of Indiana, and 
served in the World War as a major. 


Trade School Prints Booklet 

To show the skill of the students in 
all branches of printing, Washburne 
Trade School, of Chicago, recently pro- 
duced in its printing department a 
forty-eight page booklet entitled “Com- 
memoration of the Achievement of 
Johann Gutenberg.” 

Text of the booklet is the proceedings 
of a dinner meeting which was held in 
Chicago on October 1, 1940, commem- 
orating the 500th anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing. Twelve hundred 
people attended the dinner, which was 
sponsored by seventy graphic arts or- 
ganizations. The text of the booklet was 
edited by Douglas C. McMurtrie, who 
presided at the meeting. 


The booklet was set in Linotype Fair- 
field and Ludlow Eusebius, and was pro- 
duced complete by students at Wash- 
burne, under the direction of John G. 
Henderson. 


Consolidated Issues Broadside 

Backing up the expression of confi- 
dence in the future which has been the 
keynote of its recent advertising, Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, through its distributors, recently 
issued a broadside advertising its econ- 
omy coated papers. 

Printed in four-color process, the 
broadside is a good example of the in- 
telligent use of plenty of paper and fine 
engravings in order to sell printers and 
advertisers on the advisability of ad- 
vertising their products and services. 


Answers 
to [t°-s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 40. low well did you re- 


member the information which you 





have read from time to time in 


previous issues of this magazine or 
have seen elsewhere? 








Me 
(— 

1—False. Blacksmithed lines 
are made wider at the top, thus 
making a keystone form which 
is the cause of workups in the 
first place. Seventh Production 
Yearbook, p. 191. 


2—Add a small amount of 
kerosene to the gasoline. 


3—Paste drier. 


4—True. A steel plate is used, 
covered with a heat-resisting 
chalk about an eighth of an 
inch thick. The chalk is en- 
graved down to the steel plate, 
and the plate is used as a ste- 
reotype matrix. 


5—Thirty picas; 5 inches. 


6—Twelve. Facts About the 
Printing Industry for Schools, 
page 3. 


7—Solids, .007; middletones, 
.005; highlights, .003. Share 
Your Knowledge Review, Sep- 
tember, 1941, p. 19. 


8—All false. Hue is what seg- 
regates one color from another; 
value denotes lightness or dark- 
ness of a color; and chroma is 
the strength or weakness of a 
color, but not in terms of light- 
ness or darkness. Sixth Produc- 
tion Yearbook, 29. 








9—Vertical. 
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Pools Lithographic Research 

Plans are being formulated by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation for 
the operation, during the war, of a 
group of five men to be known as the 
Emergency Technical Committee for 
the Lithographic and Allied Industries. 
The plan is the result of a suggestion 
made by A. S. Harris, vice-president of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, to the 
management of the Foundation. 

Three of the five men to compose the 
emergency committee will represent the 
lithographic branch of the graphic arts 
and two will represent allied branches. 
Laboratories, shops, production men, 
engineers, and chemists will be invited 
to codperate with the committee to 
the extent of submitting suggestions 
regarding emergency problems arising 
from shortages or scarcity of materials. 
They will also be requested to suggest 
alternative methods or materials which 
may solve or assist in solving emergency 
problems. 

It is the plan to have the central 
committee allocate problems among co- 
operating laboratories, shops, and indi- 
viduals for investigation. In cases where 
solutions have been evolved, results will 
be published for the benefit of the trade 
unless solutions are regarded as prop- 
erty rights of the experimenters. 

It will be understood that codperat- 
ing agencies will regard assignments as 
a part of their operating and research 
programs; that in reporting results they 
will give sufficiently complete informa- 
tion so that duplication of results may 
be achieved by skilled men; that it will 
be understood that no shop or individ- 
ual operating under the plan will be 
considered as infringing any patent 
rights by the use of information re- 
ceived under the plan. 

Persons or firms interested in the 
pooling of experiments under the pro- 
posed plan are requested to communi- 
cate with Dr. Robert F. Reed, research 
director of The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, University of Cincinnati. 


Conducts Exhibitions 

Art Center Chicago, which during 
September opened its enlarged exhibit 
rooms at 32 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cego, conducted its second annual color 
exposition during the month of October, 
and during November inaugurates its 
first annual Chicago book exhibit. 

R. Hunter Middleton, director of type 
design of the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, who arranged for the book exhib- 
it, announced that the aim of the ex- 
hibition is to show the Chicago public 
the operations needed to manufacture 
a book from the manuscript to the 
finished product. 

“Few people realize that Chicago is a 
book center,” said Mr. Middleton. “Our 
purpose in arranging the book exhibit 
is to emphasize that fact.” 

In the color exhibition, the use of 
color in lithography~ and letterpress 
printing was illustrated by the use of 
displevs of specimens shown by repre- 
sentative houses, and the manner in 
which pigments are made and applied 
was visualized by exhibits from other 
industries. 
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Reélect Barnes President 

Members of the board of directors 
whose terms expired this year were 
reélected at the annual meeting of the 
Employing Printers Association of 
America, held in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, October 11 and 12. The board 
then proceeded to reélect its officers for 
another year. They are: president, Wil- 
liam H. Barnes, of A. R. Barnes & Com- 
pany, Chicago; treasurer, M. W. David- 
son, of Louisville. 

Miss Eleanor Deu, who has been act- 
ing secretary of the organization since 
J. M. Vollmer resigned two years ago, 
is continuing in that position and head- 
juarters are being maintained at 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


F. L. Outterson, Dead 

Frederick L. Outterson, inventor of 
several processes in papermaking, died 
in the Holyoke Hospital, Holyoke, Mas- 
achusetts, October 1. 

He was born in Holyoke, April 18, 
1871, and, after his schooling, joined his 
father in the papermaking business. He 
was employed in several of the paper 
mills in the Holyoke area, and was 
rated as an expert in color mixing. 


Issues Wartime Statement 

Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has issued a V-folder to inform 
printers and lithographers that it has 
been working on war contracts which 
have enabled the company to retain its 
skilled workmen, “and have them avail- 
able at all times to manufacture any 
rollers that may be needed.” 

A glimpse into the future is expressed 
in the following statement: “Undoubt- 
edly there will be revolutionary changes 
in the industry as a result of the new 
inventions and discoveries made during 
the war period. We expect to be fully 
prepared, through diligent efforts now, 
to put these innovations into effect as 
soon as the victory has been won.” 


Firms Hire Older Men 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, has indicated by its advertis- 
ing in the classified “help wanted” col- 
umns in the daily newspapers that it 
wants men over forty-five years of age 
“to assist in the operation of printing 
machinery for the duration of the war.” 

Other printing companies have also 
indicated that they are experiencing a 
shortage of labor—both skilled and un- 








Develops New Syndicate Plan 

A new type of syndicated internal 
house-organ, designed for use in manu- 
facturing plants doing war production 
work, has been produced by American 
Colortype Company, of Chicago. The 
standard size is twelve pages, 8% by 11 
inches, printed on coated paper, in two 
colors, wire-stitched. 

The syndicated part of the magazine 
consists of the cover design illustrated 











































































Typical spread of syndicated magazine produced by American Colortype Company. At left is repro- 
duction of a War Production Board poster. At right is blank page which can be used as publisher 
wishes. Specifications for number of words on a page, and illustrations available are included 


skilled—in their various departments. 
While there has been some talk about 
training women for some of the jobs 
filled by skilled men no evidence has 
yet appeared publicly that printers or 
lithographers have actually tried to fill 
vacancies in that way. Many of the 
plants are getting along with smaller 
staffs because of a greatly lessened vol- 
ume of printing. 


OH, FOR THE LIFE OF A PRINTING SALESMAN! 
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WHO HANDLES 
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PRINTING 
JOBS. 
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PUTTING THE LUG ON 
THE PRINTER FOR FREE 
CHRISTMAS CARDS WITH 
ABOUT 48 HOURS TOGO. 


“IHANX TO HAROLD WALLS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 














with an action picture of a war scene, 
two double spreads of war pictures, a 
pictorial page devoted to the promotion 
of the purchase of Victory Bonds on 
the deduction-from-pay basis, another 
page on which the publishing firm may 
print the names of men in the armed 
services, and four other pages for “lo- 
cal” items. The pictures used in the 
syndicated pages are obtained from va- 
rious news-picture sources. While the 
individual name of each “local” paper 
may be furnished by the firm using the 
service, the name proposed is “Team- 
work” with an added line reading: “On 
the Home Front.” 

The user of the syndicated magazines 
is informed that he may use halftones 
on the blank pages which he is to send 
in with his manuscript, but in the event 
that he wants plates made by the print- 
ing concern he will be charged for 
them. W. H. Bond, of the staff of the 
American Colortype Company, is cred- 
ited with having worked out the idea. 
The first issue of the syndicated paper, 
or magazine, was issued in November, 
and several large industrial organiza- 
tions, now in war production are users. 





































Announces Advertising Program 

Oxford Paper Company, with mills in 
Maine and branch offices in a number 
of cities, has launched an advertising 
campaign to stress the message that the 
company’s research facilities are being 
concentrated upon the development of 
papers designed to serve as substitutes 
for critical materials. 























V-Mail Conserves Air Shipping 

A specimen of the V-Mail designed 
and produced by the Government 
Printing Office was included in a recent 
mailing of the National Council on 
Business Mail, Chicago. In the state- 
ment which appears in the bulletin fur- 
nished to members of the council, ref- 
erence was made to the shipping weight 
and space that is conserved in overseas 
airplanes by the use of the V-Mail de- 
vice as compared with a one-sheet let- 
ter enclosed in an envelope. Several 
statements quoted from post office 
sources follow: 

“It may be possible that in a given 
dispatch by convoy or bomber-ferry, 
there may be space for 1,500 pounds, or 
22 sacks of mail. If the mail is V-Mail 
it means 150,000 letters to the men at 
the front, but if it is ordinary single- 
sheet correspondence it means approxi- 
mately 87,500 letters dispatched. 

“As an example of the saving of 
weight and space, in a dispatch of 150,- 
000 ordinary one-sheet letters to over- 
seas destinations the letters will weigh 
2,575 pounds and require the space and 
use of 37 mail sacks, whereas in a dis- 
patch of 150,000 V-Mail letters, the let- 
ters will weigh 1,500 pounds and require 
the space and use of 22 mail sacks, thus 
leaving shipping available for the 
transportation of vital military material 
of 1,075 pounds and the space of 15 
sacks of mail.” 

The V-Mail sheet is die-cut with a 
gummed flap on the right-hand side of 
the sheet, which when properly folded 
becomes a self-container, requiring no 
envelope. 


Starts New Publication 

Air Transportation is the name of a 
new publication announced by John F. 
Budd, editor and publisher, of 10 Bridge 
Street, New York City. The publication 
will be devoted exclusively to the sub- 
ject of shipping-by-air. 

The belief of the founder of the new 
publication in its success is based upon 
the idea that “the airmen are stacking 
up evidence to prove that the day of 
the ship is done, and that planes will 
one day carry virtually all the foreign 
freight and most domestic freight.” 


Dr. Dunne Promoted 

Dr. William J. Dunne, who has been 
credit manager of the Intertype Cor- 
poration since 1928, has been advanced 
to the office of assistant secretary of the 
corporation. He started as a clerk with 
the company in 1919. 


Restrict Writing Inks in Canada 

Manufacture of writing inks in Can- 
ada has been restricted to six colors and 
packaging limited to four American 
measure- or three imperial measure- 
size bottles, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Available colors will be black, blue, 
green, red, blue-black, and washable 
blue. Sale or delivery by manufacturers 
of inks not complying with these specifi- 
cations is prohibited effective December 
31, 1942. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


THE COLOR LABORATORIES DIvIsIoNn of 
Container Corporation of America, un- 
der the directorship of Egbert G. Jacob- 
son, has announced a color harmony 
manual which could revolutionize the 
handling of color by printers and adver- 
tising men, if given wide enough usage. 

The system really embraces two parts, 
each of which is entirely independent 
of the other. 

The first of these parts is the Color 
Harmony Manual, which consists of a 
set of thirteen linen-bound handbooks. 
Twelve of these are book-charts which 


of identification is one of the good fea- 
tures of the system—it makes possible 
the communication of color selections 
by any medium of communication. 

The color chips, which can be taken 
out of the charts and compared with 
any other chips in the whole range of 
tones, were produced by spraying the 
desired color onto cellulose acetate, 
which gives one dull side and one 
glossy side, very closely approximating 
the effect of wet and dry inks or paints. 

The second part of the system is the 
Color Harmony Index, which displays 


The Color Harmony Manual developed by Mr. Jacobson, showing one of book-charts opened 


contain 680 movable color chips based 
on the researches and charts of Dr. 
Wilhelm Ostwald, chemist, psychologist, 
and philosopher. The thirteenth hand- 
book is a text which explains, in simple 
language, just how the color manual 
operates. 

The basis of the color manual, in 
brief, is this: Twenty-four chromatic 
hues have been chosen, beginning with 
No. 1 yellow and continuing on around 
the circle through red, blue, green, and 
back to yellow again. Each book con- 
tains twenty-eight tones of a hue, and 
twenty-eight tones of the complemen- 
tary hue which is exactly opposite in 
the circle—for example No. 1 yellow 
and No. 13 blue. 

These twenty-eight tones of each hue 
were made by the addition of black and 
white to the pure full colors, with the 
light tones appearing at the top of the 
scale, and the dark tones appearing at 
the bottom of the scale. 

Each hue has been given a number, 
depending upon its place in the chro- 
matic circle, and each tone of the hue 
has been given a two-letter designation, 
according to the place it occupies in the 
triangular scale of tones. This method 


the 680 tones mentioned above in a form 
which makes them readily available for 
comparison. By setting an indicator in 
any of the six sections of the index, any 
given color can be found, with its exact 
complementary color alongside, so that 
combinations can be quickly decided 
upon. The basis for the index is prac- 
tically the same as for the color manual 
explained above. Chips are larger than 
those in the manual. 

Further details, including prices, can 
be obtained by writing to Container 
Corporation of America, Color Labora- 
tories Division, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A NEW MEDIUM which is said to re- 
place driers and which will prevent the 
forming of skin or film on the ink has 
been developed by the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Chemical Research of Canada. It 
is a cold-set ink which eliminates the 
necessity for using any heat devices for 
setting the ink, and ink containing the 
new medium is said to dry within fifteen 
to thirty seconds. Negotiations have 
been entered into by which the product 
will be sold through selected ink com- 
panies in Canada and the United States. 
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A WAY TO GET 
PRINTING 
ORDERS 


WOW / 


This new Hammermill book helps sell 
the printing your customers need today! 


ee of business men 
have requested this book. Hun- 
dreds of these men, after they have 
read it, have asked for more copies 
for their friends and associates. 

“How to Harness a Conference”’ 
is a wartime business help for them. 
And that means it’s a wartime 
printing salesman for you. 

This book shows them—your 
customers—how to run important 
wartime conferences quickly and 
efficiently, and how to turn the de- 
cisions of these conferences into 
action. How? With special printed 
forms that cover every detail of a 
meeting ... the date. . . who was 








present ... what was decided... 
who is to do what, and when, and 
how . . . who is to follow through. 

Many of your customers need 
this type of printing to help them 
meet today’s problems by speeding 
up work and by getting more jobs 
done better and faster. The printed 


forms shown in Don Herold’s book 
give them that help. Every one of 
the forms is a lead to a printed job 
you can sell now. 

Send today for “How to Har- 
ness a Conference.” See the selling 
ideas it offers you. Then ask for 
copies to furnish your customers. 





WHAT PRINTERS SAY .. 
Massachusetts: ‘“‘Have received eight orders 
within a few days of putting the books 
into my customers’ hands.” 


Michigan: “I know of three places where I 
can use this to good avail.” 


New York: “This has been enthusiastically 
received; it is a good piece of work.” 


WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY... 


New York: “‘We will save many thousands 
of dollars in time which is now wasted in 
conferences. We are grateful... .” 
Pennsylvania: ‘You are rendering a great- 
er service than you perhaps realize to 
business men.”’ 

Illinois: “It’s the sort of thing that might 
sell a conference on conference forms.”’ 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me a copy of ‘“‘How to Har- 
ness a Conference.” (I’ll ask for more for 
my customers after I look it over.) 


When Writing for Your Copy of Above, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 











PRINTERS! Numbered Work 
tA Easy and Profitable 


When You Use 
ae ROBERTS 













Numbering 
Machines 


—Because 


1. The investment required for new Roberts machines 
is small. 

2. Machine life is long because plunger drives actu- 
ating pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion 
and minimizing wear. 

3. These machines are available at the low prices 
shown below. 


Mode! 27 — 5-Wheel 40% — $720 each 















COME OUT NOW! 


IT. isn’t necessary for the newspaper pub- 
lisher and the specialty printer to stay be- 
hind the eight ball for the duration. Nor is 
it impossible for this type of business to re- 
gain volume lost through conditions existing 
in the advertising and printing field today. 





















Less — net 

E Model 28 — 6-Wheel “9 40 each 
Chore ae 

4 you are one of thousands facing this Less 40% $8 net 





Extra Benefits: i. Roman or Gothic style figures. 2. 
Forward or Backward action. 3. Additional Quantity 
Discounts. 4. Trade-in allowances. 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 







problem, here is your answer: Business neces- 
sities for recording the transactions of the 
greatest business boom in history, sold under 
the “Carbonized” plan. 

























Old printing machinery can 







very advantageously be 







SALESBOOKS — MANIFOLD 
BOOKS, GUEST CHECK TABS, 
CONTINUOUS FORMS 


Coupon books, scale tickets, continuous and carbonized 
forms, are in greater demand than ever before. (In fact, 


this line begins where your plant stops.) This business is : 
rightfully yours, if you are prepared to handle it. The 
transportation difficulties of the travelling representative 


are your cue to get out and regain lost volume. 


GREATER OPPORTUNITY ALLOWANCE PLAN 
PROF ITS—Prompt Delivery . 


These products are manufactured and shipped for you, 
imprinted with your or your customer’s name. Promptly 
shipped under your label. You do the invoicing. Meet all 
legitimate competition with standard prices which pay 
regulation salesizan’s commissions, and make sure an ex- 
cellent profit and constant repeat business. You can now 
help yourself to big money by writing today for details. 
Free design and quotation service assures immediate sell- 
ing information for every prospect. Simplified schedules 
enable you to price most products, 


‘CARBONIZED PAPER CO. a Serene 


WT Coxe) Mm =4-1.7-0-1.¢:1 MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE WHOLESALE TRADE PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Ce Deel ore ae 
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scrapped under the 











































ENGINEERED BY THE SAME CODE OF 


yeciston Craftsmanship 


~ 








The greatest advancement in the 
mechanics surrounding the printed word 
has taken place during the past twenty-five 
years. During this time our Engineering 
organization has established a continuous 
record of improvement, attaining finally 
in the production of both printing press 
and bindery equipment that realization of 


precision which is the highest honor in 


HARRIS 2 SBYBOLD - 


H ARR Da YV 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY «© * © © ¢ @¢ 


craftsmanship and the greatest merit in 
performance. One code of constructive 
engineering thought governs all HARRIS- 
SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY products. 
Right now our entire production facilities 
are engaged in war work. But after victory 
we shall return stronger than ever to pick 
up the suspended task of regular service to 


the printers of America and of the world. 


POUTER> COMMA 


Ee. 2 
DAYTON, OHIO 


10N 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS « KNIFE 
GRINDERS « DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 
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* The war Production Board has put it up 
to you—to us—to the advertising fraternity. * If we want to continue to get 
metals for new plates, those obsolete plates must be turned in! * This is no 
time to cling to cobwebbed halftones or dust covered electros. Get ’em out 
of the storeroom and scrap ’em now! As promptly as you know a cut is dead, 
send it to the old-metal man. * It’s for the good of the cause. Your coopera- 
tion is absolutely vital. Overhaul your cut file today—and keep it free from 
slackers, for the duration. * If you want complete information about your duties 


nd responsibilities under General Conservation Order M-99, phone or write. 


ENGRAVING CO. 
OR ST., CHICAGO 
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BOOK THAT EXTRA BUSINESS 


7, 
— Own 


6" 


SON 


%y 
Mt in os 


yy. § 
Sis > 
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This bookful of sales-rousing, profit-producing ideas for letterhead 
and corner card design means extra local business for you—the 
local printer. Your free, new U. S. E. Ration Book of Unrationed 
Ideas has dozens of stock Idea Cuts in 2 sizes and 4 colors. Its 
coupon feature helps to show them “‘just how it’s going to look’’— 
sells them—earns for you! Ask your paper merchant for your 
copy. He also has guaranteed U. S. E. quality envelopes for quick 
delivery. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Spring field, Massachusetts 
12 Manufacturing Divisions 5 Sales-Service Offices 


USE envelopes 


ENVELOPES — ESSENTIAL COURIERS IN WAR AND PEACE 
When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 75 











Don’t let Mr Smudge 


have a hereafter 





@ That “Rest In Peace” on Mr Smudge’s tombstone 
won’t mean a thing if you ever let him get one foot 
out of the grave again. He’ll come back to haunt you 
with destructive offsetting, slip sheeting, slow press 
runs and red ink figures on your ledgers. 


So keep him where he belongs by keeping your 
DeVilbiss Spray Equipment operating efficiently. Your 
jobber can help you see to that. And be sure you use 
only genuine DeVilbiss Spray Solutions. Whenever 
you're tempted to try cheap mixtures to save a few 
pennies, remember the dollar losses that offsetting 


can cause you if you give it a chance. 


Insist on complete DeVilbiss Offset Protection, and 
Mr Smudge will stay in his wooden overcoat forever. 


i 





This modern, simple, highly efficient spray gun is 

included in every outfit—portable or stationary, with 

or without air compressor, pressure or gravity feed. 
© 


Equipment licensed for use under 
U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 






3 TTA SPRAY EQUIPMENT - SPRAY AY SOLUTIONS 
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INK DOCTORING - RACKING - LOST RUNNING TIME 














BLUE BOY 


5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 


AMERI 


6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 


-Banc-up 
Joss Ano 


Automatic 


ataqnn) BLUED LIKE A GUN!" 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N. Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO. ILL 


Use your old printing machin- 
ery to help make tons of arma- 
ment for victory ... under the 


WARTIME SCRAP 
ALLOWANCE PLAN 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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C&P PRINTING MACHINERY 


ee we are producing 100% for government needs. We 
intend to keep at it until peace returns. 


When that day comes the printing equipment shown here will 
be available to you again. But it will be better than ever— 
advanced in construction and design, and with increased versa- 
tility in meeting the demand for profitable printing production. 


Meanwhile, we suggest that you keep your present equipment 
in top-notch condition. Inspect it frequently; lubricate it 
properly; maintain it carefully; replace worn parts promptly; 
and anticipate any need for repair parts well in advance so that 
you will lose no time when repairs are needed. In this conser- 
vation of equipment, your C & P dealer will gladly give you 


his advice and suggestions. 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Printing Presses and Paper (utters 
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What types of There’s no end 
printed jobs will the § to the variety of jobs 
Sterling Toggle Hook § it will handle more 
and Semi-Steel Base § economically and 
System handle? dependably! 


ED Dozens of accessories, many exclusive with the 
Sterling Toggle Hook and Semi-Steel Base System, in- 
crease its efficiency to a point far beyond that of the 
ordinary patent base. Present Sterling users . . . 
commercial, label, folding box, book, publication, form 
and envelope printers . . . are producing precision jobs 
at bigger profits . . . with Sterling. Write today for 
further information concerning this versatile system. 


a ne. 
Se" 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE z CINCINNATI, OHIO 
23 East 26th Street, New York City @ = 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


There’s no more “business as usual” 
for any of us. 


Instead of the long rows of paper drills, 
cutters, and other printing machinery that Our Research Staff 


once filled our assembly lines, there is is at your command 


now a vast quantity of precision equip- b 
ment destined for use in America’s war to meet the pro lems 


industries. of the day. 


Instead of buying new machinery, you 


are now conserving what you have and All branch plants— 
operating to the best of your ability un- . 
der wartime restrictions. You understand there is one near 


our position; we understand yours...and aiiieiilineieail 
together we'll see it through! you—a quipp 
to render complete 








We will make every effort to ; 
help you carry on— provide S€rvice ... 
emergency service... furnish 
needed -sepenement pass... SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
and supply essential printing 
. Beneath thts stack, expertence, research 

equipment whenever and and service are at your command, 
wherever possible. po 














THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. | B-shvocttarentom Wren ton Oko 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
N Pp 


Main Office and Factory: Ghil Eastern Sales Office: ies : pics: , : a 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. BALI 50 Church Street, NEW YORK am son” SO eel eve ee 


Dayton Mian 
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We'll Be 
Seeing You 


BUT NOT QUITE SO OFTEN 


4 We know that you want to cooperate in 
every way toward the saving of gasoline 
and tires. This same spirit of patriotism 
prevails in OUR organization also. All of 
us must do everything in our power to 
further the war effort of our country. 

As you know, it has been our custom dur- 
ing the past years to have one of our rep- 
resentatives visit you at least twice each 
year. We would like to continue this 
practice, but if we do we might be using 
gas and tires essential to the war effort. 
Anyway it is impossible for us to buy 
enough gasoline and tires to enable our 
men to do their usual amount of travel. 

Our men will call just as often as possible, 
but because they must use trains and buses 
and other forms of public transportation, 
they will not see you as often as they have 
in the past. 

Should you have roller trouble or any 
special roller problem please do not hesi- 
tate to advise, and one of our representa- 
tives will visit you just as soon as possible. 





Established ROLLER 
1849 MAKERS 
AQG REGGY SURECCs veviccccccccceaccaues New York 
521 Cherry Street....Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
980 Hudson Avenue....... Rochester, New York 
131:€olvin Streets. «00.0000: Baltimore, Maryland 
Seruice Representatiues 

Ed Barrett Bob Harrison Andy McQueen 
Bill Brittingham Jim Huddleston Joe Nagle 
Ken Butler Harry Jones Ed Nestick 
Dan Crane Bill McLellan Floyd Slaughter 
Ben Gates Al Miller Harry Stille 
Fred Gay Paul McHugh Ed Tonge 


ce es eee ee dd 








LETTING YOU IN ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR!!! 
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ADENA HALFTONE OFFSET 


A crack investment! Pays divi- 
dends in customer-satisfaction, 
profit and repeat orders. 


So... get in on the ground floor 
with Adena Halftone Offset... 
give your patrons the best we have 
got and the best you’ve got: Adena 
Halftone! Won’t shrink, stretch, 
strain or curl. 


When you use Adena Halftone 
Offset, solids are free from mot- 
tling or muddy effects. Easy to 
handle on press, too. 


Dull or gloss .. . mid- 
way between enamel 
and regular oftset. 





Save money by ship- GREETING CARD 
ping via Miami Valley PAPETERIE 


Shippers’ Association. 
Embossed and Decorated 





for vicrcrave PAPERS 
FOR HIGH-GRADE 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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HURON FEATHERWEIGHT BON 


COMBINING STIFFNESS, POROSITY and PRINTABILITY 








roduct of White and six colors in 9 and 10 substance: 
ORT Blue, Pink, Canary, Green, Goldenrod, Melon. 
‘-. White Opaque in 9 and 10 substance. White Glazed in 9 and 10 substance. 
F< CRON Stock Size Sheets: 17 x 22, 17x 28, 19x 24, 22x 34, 28x 34, 24x 38. 
medi Manifold Sheets: 81/, x 11. 
p 
ppg MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan eens, SetO 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 











Prsetieel 4 —— ‘ Earhart COLOR PLAN 


} S ... provides a simple, practical means 


about Do not forget of selecting striking color combinations 


that are doubly effective because they 


Makes Color Selection Easy.... 


PRINTING te 
rr are so seldom used ... eliminates guess- 
iiaiai work and experiments . . . saves time 
ALLIED The Work Of in selecting colors with customers .. . 
TRADES The Salvation Army saves money in the pressroom. Endorsed 
by hundreds 1 printers $ 00 
Send for new Book List today and artists. Send $3.00 for 
ITIS FREE For The Needy your EARHART COLOR Ka 
THE INLAND PRINTER At Christmas PR AE eae, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 















































Bene P THe 


RUNNING 


Operate your 


VANDERCOOK 
Proof Presses properly To Remember ae 


and keep them in good : 
repair. Send press and The Salvation Army 
model numbers for full 


instructions. In Your Will Thelr Chemistry & Technology 





Do not forget 














PROOF PRESSES - BLOCK LEVELLERS - HACKER GAUGES text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists- 





VANDERCOOK & SONS 
904 North Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, Illinois SS SS 


THIS IS THE | THIS IS THE Sox | THIS IS THE / he | 
Watermarked | Contains 500 plus sheets*..fits the | Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 | 
Caslon Bond desk drawer and stockroom shelves plus sheets.* The Pak makes a dust- i 


«--has utility value when empty... proof delivery or storage unit... 
* extras for make-ready 


By CARLETON ELLIS $ 
V A | D E R te 6) 0) K 3 4 560 pages of profusely illustrated 7 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 





















White 





The Munising Pak * a 
sturdy one-piece container 
* space for your label 
which is there at re-order 
time * it saves time 

* eliminates waste 


* extras for 
make-ready 








Convenient * Compact * — 
* -to- I U 
Clean * easy-to-open 8% x11 






* and easy-to-close The AAA buy for letterheads and forms 
Your customers will like it 


135 S.trsate st-chcose Bfegy @o@ UNIT* Sel coe UNIT* Cotene Boned PACKAGED Peder 
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Scrap idle, obsolete print- 
ing machinery for arma- 
ment... under the 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
and March 3, 1933. 


of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illi- 
State of Tiinols } as, nois, for October 1, 1942 
County of Cook 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date. shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 8, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


sinaneeiediiieceeebies Publishing Corporation.......... 


EEA Larry Eee rr Pe ee eee eee Chicago, Illinois 
Editor—J. om Frazier ee Pap Oe OC ee Per Evanston, Illinois 
Managing Nditor—NONC<..6cicsccsesvccvcssneaces 
Business Manager—J. L. Frazier.............. E Vanston, Thiinois 

2. That the owner is: Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. The stockhold- 
ers of the Tradepress Publishing Corporation are: John . 
Thompson, 2511 Coyle Avenue, Chicago; J. L. Frazier, 2043 
Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Col. J. B. MacLean, 7 
Austin Terrace, Toronto, Ontario; Horace TT. Hunter, 120 
Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Ontario; The MacLean Publish- 
ing Company, Ltd., 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon ‘the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. L. FRAZIER, Editor. 


eaeee ribed and sworn to before me this 18th day - Septem- 
ber, 1942. M. E. JOHNSTO 
(My commission expires + 20, 1945.) 
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Ten percent profit on a job means that only six 
minutes of each hour are profitable minutes. The 
rest are cost. No wonder many composing rooms 
lose money when they offer opportunities to waste 


many times six minutes every hour. 











A Well-Balanced Composing Room 


Better equipment—Hamilton Equipment—will 
often stop those wasted minutes by making possi- 
ble good arrangement and providing compositors 
with opportunities to work productively all the 


time. 


Key To Items ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 

1. Composing Room Cabinets. 

2. Auxiliary Cabinet. 

3. Imposing Tables. 

4. Work Bench and Storage Cabinet. 
5. Chase Racks. 

6. Cut Storage Cabinets. 

( 


7. Proof Press. 


Ask vour Hamilton dealer today to help you put your com- 


posing room in condition for maximum production and profit. 


HA J MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON 


PRINTING PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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Consult This Index First for Advertisers in This Issue—Check the Want Ads in These Pages 





American Numbering Machine Co... 
American Roller Co. 


Beckett Paper Company 
Bingham Brothers Company 
Bingham’s, Samuel, Son Mfg. Co. .. 


Carbonized Paper Co. .............. 72 
Challenge Machinery Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ....... 
Second Cover 
Chandler & Price Co., Inc. 717 
Chillicothe Paper Co. .............. 79 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper. 7 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co. 13 
Cromwell Paper Co. ....... Third Cover 


DeVilbiss Company 


Embossograph Process Co., Inc. 
Engdahl Bindery 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 





PAGE 
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Hamilton, W. C., & Sons 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 


International Paper Co. ............ 2 
Intertype Corporation Back Cover 


Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. ....... 16 


Kelly, E. J.. Company 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. .... 
Ludlow Typeerapn Co. ..06.61..0000% 


Mead Sales Company 
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Mergenthaler Linotype Co. ......... 18 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
3, 72, 76, 81, 84 
0 
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Northwest Paper Company 





Ohio Knife Company 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Co. ..... 10 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. .. 80 
Printing Machinery Company 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co. ... 


FROSDACI EE CO: ions c.0c0 cin wires o\seras 84 
po Tice © i 5 Oe? 27 Clo tn ee eee 84 
Scott, Walter, & Co. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Companies, Inc. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 12 
Superior Engraving Co. ............ 74 
United States Envelope Co. ........ 75 
Vandercook & Sons 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co. .... 85 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. .......... 59 


This index is checked for accuracy but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for errors Or omissions. 





BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
pronase. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDAR PAD PLATES 





OVER 318 DESIGNS in Ready-to-Print form. }f 
Monthly, yearly, 3-at-a-glance. 
Foreign language plates, too. Almanacs, authentic, 
modern; in stock ready for delivery—special de- 
signs if desired. Over 75 years experience serving 
Printers. Send 25c for catalog, credited to first order, 


THE FRANKLIN COMPANY cnscsco ‘ccinors 


GALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 


@ Closing Out Over Two Million Calen- 

dars and Sheet Pictures at excep- 
tionally low prices. Write or wire 
Pg gt Calendar Specialty Company, 
166 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan. 














Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. ay 
for catalog in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 

advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 

voc ‘note. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
or 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHASES: STEEL 
ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


press capac’ 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinten St. Chieago, Ill. 




















EMBOSSING BOARD 

@ Stewart’s Embossing Board—Easy to 
use — hardens like iron; 5% by 9% 

inches. Send $1.25 for 12, postpaid, to 

THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 

309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE 


ELLIOTT STENCIL CABINET 
@ One 100-tray steel Elliott Cabinet, 
approx. 60x32x18, complete with 
trays for sale by owner. Excellent con- 
dition. Name your best cash offer f.o.b. 
our door, Chicago. Address Box N 567. 


@ Beokbinders’ Machinery—New model 
National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 
@ Mont. Weekly—exc. eqt.: Model 8, 2 
jobbers, newspaper press, etc. $7,500 
gross; contracts exceed $6,000 cash 
price; $6,500, half cash. Box N 566. 














FOR SALE 

@ New 1942 Catalogue Free—Type, 
Machinery, and Supplies. Missouri- 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





@ For Sale—50-inch Seybold Automatic 
Cutter; guaranteed in first-class con- 

dition, Box N 405 5, The Inland Printer. 

@ One full page electric scorcher. Priced 
right. Intelligencer Publishing Com- 

pany, Edwardsville, Illinois. 








@ Challenge Paper Cutter — 2 — 37” 
knives, $75.00. Memorial Album Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Indiana. 


HELP WANTED 

@ Wanted—Bookkeeper: draft exempt, 
with knowledge of U.T.A. cost system. 

The Higley Printing Co., Butler, Ind. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Guet improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
low cost, saves time. Improves quality 
peg on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and pri 


A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 728 ,,Socipniet pas 























MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 





(Continued on page 86) 








ROTARY 
PRESSES 








MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON. The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 


extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





for Lithographers, Printers, and 
Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. 

Tell Us Your Requirements 


@ WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
ts 


MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


FOR JOB 
PRESSES 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
The Pioneer in 1870 


Book Dept. 





ORDWAY TYPE GAUGE AND COPY FITTER 

Use it yourself—educate customers in how to cut costs— 

save time—eliminate alterations! Type copy to exact 
measure—dope copy to fill space, in ee KK? of setting. 
Copy Fitter shows number of lines of 5, 6, 10, 
point; on reverse, number of characters in yey sizes for 
any given length line. Measures up to 13” width or depth. 
Used for years by printers, ad-men, writers, editors. Send 
order and $1.50 ($1.25 in dozen lots) to The Inland Printer 


12, and 14 








Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York able. 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 





MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Pat. GAUGE PINS 


x _ 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 


pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
75c a doz. for either size. 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 

















War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by THE INLAND PRINTER 














For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 























OHIO KNIVES 


This may be rhyme but it is also a fact. Users 
say they get the longest runs, smoothest finishes 
and least breakage when using “OK” Knives. 
Better steel, closer control, and years of experience 
combine to make Ohio the best knife obtainable. 
If you haven't used Ohio Knives—order now. 


O. K. “Black Arrow” Trimmer Knives 











CINCINNATI 
OHIO - U.S.A. 


@-. OHIO KNIFE @ 





Help supply the ferrous scrap metals 


vitally needed for tanks, ships, guns, 


munitions and all armament. 


ALLOWANCE PLAN. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
In Litho-Offset and Printing 





FOR METAL DECORATING © Get Varnishes, Dryers, too, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 








ACCURATE composing room tools 
give maximum production from 
every man-hour. Write for catalog 
of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, 


ROSBACK ~ ) 


Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole 
and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical 
Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, 
and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 














AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC- WELDED © SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS © SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 











—=—INGDAHL BINDERY 
| 9 Edition Book Binders 


; fi “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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[THe MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised twelfth edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
former Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postpaid in U.S.A. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Dept. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant 
information on matters concerning the printing and allied indus- 
tries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely stated 
and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign, not included 
in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
ration. (Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 

For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 
tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 











FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Quadrant House, 
55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa, 

Benjamin N, Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawait. 








THE NEW ERA 
OF TOMORROW 


When the sword rattling of our vicious enemies shall be 








stilled in defeat—when the right of the world to live 
free of tyranny shall be restored—then shall come the 
new era of Industrial reconstruction to peacetime needs. 
At New Era, while Uncle Sam now comes first, we have 
our eyes on the tomorrows and are “carrying on'’ our 
printing equipment research and the development of the 
greater New Era presses of the future. Those who are 
fortunate to own New Era Multi Process Presses have 
found their versatility of production a real profit maker. 
New Era Presses have always been built to stand up under 
continuous high-speed operations. Their long life can be 
further extended through proper care. 


New Eras are only available on priority to the limit of our stock. However, we shall 


continue furnishing repair parts and machine service. 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
379 ELEVENTH AVENUE, PATERSON, N. J. 


NEW ERA 


MULTI-PRODUCT PRESS 
' . @ 130 















































@ “I've been reading up on Don'ts, Pop.” 
* “What kind of Don'ts?” 

@ “Numbering machine Don'ts.” 

* “Well let's have 'em.” 


@ “Don’t fail to clean your machines regularly. Don’t 
fail to lubricate with a light, non-gummy oil. Don’t 
turn the figure wheels with any steel or hard 


metal article. Don’t use soft packing.” 


* “You're learning fast but you forgot one impor- 


tant Don’t.” 
@ “What's that?” 


* “Don’t forget to invest at least 10% of your 


salary in war bonds.” 


@ “That's regular with me.” 


WElER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
@ 3069 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
7. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


PRINTING SCHEDULES 


The FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG can 
pinch hit for trained help called to the colors. Any 
alert employee, with the help of the Catalog, can 
place a profitable selling value on any printing 
order. Write today for details of trial order plan 
and learn how you may try out this Service. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














RAISED PRINTING: COMPOUNDS FOR 


Keep ‘Em Flying! 
and Your Customers Buying 


Raised Printing at Its Best! 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent! 





Embossograph Compounds will prove a 

revelation to you. Just Try! You'll Buy! 

4 lb. sample any one kind, 25c. 
Machines $100 upward. 

25 years’ experience at your service. 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc. 
251 William St. New York, N. Y. 











RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 

















Vv VW | aree.u.s. 
PAT. OFF. 








RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
NNiomeeh aa 





SITUATIONS WANTED ; 
@ Production Man—With thirty years 

experience in printing, publishing and 
trade plant operation desires similar po- 
sition in Chicago or Middle Western 
City. Thorough knowledge mechanical 
departments, sales, purchases, costs and 
customer contact. Address Box N 568, 
The Inland Printer. 


@ Floorman—Job—Ad or Make-up; N. 

Ill., Ind., or S. Mich. pref. Union or 
open. J. Heinsen, 520 Pine, Mich. City, 
Ind. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 
MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 
THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 























Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, post- 
paid, complete with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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for convoy duty... 





for better presswork Bis 









Just as Navy men hail the destroyer for convoy protec- 





better presswork. 












Cromwell Tympan has the hard surface needed for use 





High tensile strength is essential. Cromwell Tympan will 
not give or stretch; will not tear loose from the clamp 
with resultant damage to plates, type or gears. 






Made moisture-proof by a secret process, Cromwell 





Tympan protects packing and overlays from changes in 


pecialists serve best... 


DESTROYERS 


penetrating to the overlays. 





CROMWELL ::.an. TYMPAN 


temperature or humidity and thus saves makeready time. 
tion, so expert printers hail Cromwell Special Prepared Impervious to oil and ink solvents, Cromwell Tympan 
Tympan for saving money, saving time and producing can be cleaned without danger of the cleaning medium 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is supplied in rolls 


with hard packing. Uniform within .001 inch in thick- or sheets accurately cut to fit any high speed press. Ask 
ness, it simplifies makeready and assures sharp, clean your distributor about it today. 
impressions. 


The Cromucll Taper Co: 





4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL..- 
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* One shipyard recently launched a 
Liberty Ship ten days after laying the 
keel! In one plant giant bombers will 
roll off the assembly lines one-an-hour 


WHY AMERICA can OUTBUILD SLAVES — 





You whose profession it is to print and 
publish truth and education, fearlessly, 
have evidence that the experiment of 
Freedom of Speech is proving its power 
in War. + A century and a half ago Free- 
dom of Speech, source of all freedoms, 
was a new idea in the world...an experi- 
ment of noble minds seeking respect for 


the dignity of man, and for the right of 


_ men created in His image to build a bet- 


ter world for their children. + It was to 


This is the fifth of a series of messages on the Freedom of the Press 
by Inrertype Corporation, Brooklyn. Set in Baskerville. 


cal copyists and gesta 


be expected that sucha people, bent only 
on making life fuller and longer, would 
meet initial set-backs in War from na- 


tions long scheming and preparing for 


ways to destroy life. + Butnow when this 


Freedom is in danger, America is-dem- 










onstrating that its 130: 
informed, and free peo 


peacetime skills to War—and man-for- — 


itperform fanati- 


driven slaves. 


i: can turn their ~ 
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